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PREFACE. 

The mere fact that the present work should 
have reached twenty editions in France, will 
prove a sufficient attraction to the English 
reader ; but the story itself deserves a word of 
earnest recommendlation on the part of the 
Translator. 

It is the fate of many French novels, that they 
are decried because the authors employ plain 
language to express their meaning. In Eng- 
land, stories are too often published, conveying 
the most odious sentiments in the very choicest 
language, and only confirming Dean Swift's 
verdict, that " the nicest men are the nastiest." 
The present work lays no pretence to courtly 
envelopment of social matters ; it lays bare an 
ulcer from which Paris does not alone suffer, 
while it has the pre-eminent merit that it con- 
veys a novel, but yet true lesson. If any one 
object to the manner in which it is offered, the 
Author must not be blamed : having a great 
social problem to work out, he has not hesitated 
before certain scenes which may appear strange 
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to the English reader ; but which may be par- 
doned on the principle that " to the pure all 
things are pure." ^ 

" Fanny/' in a word, may be regarded as a 
companion volume to the "Lady with the 
Camellias," though the action lies in a very dif- 
ferent sphere of society. What Alexander Dumas 
the younger, however, undertook, has been in 
Ernest Feydeau's instance surpassed ; for though 
the scenes in " Fanny" are in no way inferior 
in graphic detail, they have the added merit of 
pointing a moral. Few people will whine over 
the death bed of a Marguerite Gautier, who, 
after a life of sin, died iu repentance. But we 
believe that every one who reads the sad story 
of a woman's heart, as depicted in the fascinating 
pages of " Fanny's" life history, will sympathise 
with a woman whose only fault was that she 
could not make passion and principle coincide. 

It is, however, a work of supererogation to 
recommend the following pages to the reader ; 
for they have already been stamped with the 
approval of the highest classes of society. There 
is hardly an English mansion into which the 
story of " Fanny" has not found its way in 
the original form; and it is the Translator's hope 
that the work may now attain in this countiy 
the same astounding circulation which it has 
worthily acquired in its native home. 



FANNY. 



I. 

The house is built irregularly on a sand-hill by 
the sea-shore, looking sideways at the ocean, as 
if distrusting it. It is a low, flat-roofed cot- 
tage, of one story, with a door and six windows, 
and a stucco chimney, half destroyed by the 
wind and rain, is perched upon the top. 

The first time I saw it from a distance, while 
traversing the melancholy and deserted sand- 
hills, themselves the image of desolation and 
despair, it had such a melancholy aspect, that I 
felt my very heart contracted at the sight. Its 
abandonment by man was inscribed in gaping 
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2 FANNY. 

cracks upon its dilapidated walls, and by deep 
fractures in the injured tiles of the roof; the 
closed door creaked on its solitary hinge with 
every boisterous puff of wind, and the mist 
which was discharged from the liquid ocean 
mountains, covered it as with a cere-cloth. 

It was bitterly cold. A piercing breeze 
whistled over the wave tops and shook them, 
whirling them round, or shivering them into 
spray. Hillocks of sand and refuse had been 
collected by the wind before the deserted door- 
way, and on them grew scrubby patches of 
nettles and sickly-looking thistles. In the rear 
was a green and gloomy patch of verdure, where 
the grass was gradually invading the garden. 
A poor tree nailed to the wall, on the land side, 
had great difficulty in protecting its branches, 
which the storm lashed furiously and viciously 
asunder, as if eager to break them off. A few 
scattered leaves still* grew upon the lower part 
of the tree. With a wailing sound it drew 
itself upright between the gusts, and the leaden- 
gutter, torn from its fastenings, which hung by 
one end over it, beat and lacerated it in the cruel 
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oscillating motion the wind incessantly imparted 
to it. 

When I felt a desire to exile myself from the 
world, and seek forgetfulness in solitude, I re- 
membered this ruined farm-house which my 
father had left me, and which formed part of an 
estate now sold. I went there to demand silence 
and solitude. But I did not repair the door, or 
have the garden cultivated. I left the cracks 
still in the roof, through which the rain filtered 
into the ground-floor room ; I left the cracks in 
the wall, through which the sharp wind of the 
autumn nights forced its way. I did not re- 
hang the hinge of the door, nor did I re-arrange 
the leaden gutter. I had no pity for the old 
tree, which writhed like a crucified man against 
the wall, because Destiny had shewn me no 

pity-. 

I installed myself in the only keeping-room, 
without making any change in its shabby furni- 
ture. A wooden bench served for my seat ; a 
pile of sea-weed was my bed. Never did I 
kindle a bright fire in the brick chimney; I 
lived on the sailors' hard and black bread, and 
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4 PANNY. 

slaked my thirst with rain water drawn from the 
cistern behind the house. 

From the day that I took up my residence 
here, to that on which I write this wretched 
narrative, I never once left the gloomy house. 
Reclining on the hard and salt-impregnated 
leaves, seated on the narrow bench, with bent 
knees, down-drooping arms, and clasped hands, 
I allowed the days to pass away without any 
variation of my posture. Like those huge oxen 
which in my youth I saw kneeling amid the 
deserted pastures, I ruminated on the bitter food 
of my recollections. 

At times, however, with the tottering step of 
men v;ho have not recovered from their intoxi- 
cation, I crossed the threshold that shook be- 
neath my feet, and wandered slowly round my 
accursed residence. Gazing on it, in the cold 
and pale glare of autumn twilight, it appeared to 
me like a deserted tomb mouldering away be- 
neath the matted grass, and I. was ever astonished 
to find it still standing erect, and defying the 
heavy gusts of wind that assailed it. 

But I never went far from the spot. What 
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was there, in fact, outside that could attract my 
steps ? The ocean on one side threw up its 
raging waves with a monotonous and despairing 
commotion ; on the other, the sand, covered 
with patches of verdure, stretched away to the 
horizon ; above me, the heavy and silent clouds 
rolled along upon their progress. No other 
house than mine intersected the gloomy, lower- 
ing sky ; and the promontory of russet, weather- 
stained rocks in front of me never ceased to 
project its long, threatening arm far out into 
the sea. 

II. 

The reason why T voluntarily exiled myself to 
this frightful solitude is explained by the fact 
that, for my misfortune, I was in love, and am 
so still. But you must not imagine that any 
terrible event separated me, in spite of myself, 
from my mistress. Woxild to heaven it had 
been so ! in that case I would be able still to 
bless her. 

For a long time I loved her, but had not the 
courage to make the confession to her. So 
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many things separated us that I feared to wrestle 
with the difficulties. Remember, too^ that I 
was only twenty years of age ! I blushed when- 
ever our eyes met; I was a dreamer, full of 
emotion, and trembling when in her presence. 
At length she understood that I loved her ; and 
she herself removed every obstacle calmly — oh, 
so calmly ! — ^like a lady who is opening a wicket 
with her own dainty hand. 

Oh I it was for that above all that I adored 
her ; and then, too, she was so gentle and so 
lovely ! Though thirty-five years of age when 
I first knew her, she had preserved all the fresh- 
ness and enjoyment of gushing youth ; and she 
added to these charms a peculiar placidity which 
women derive from experience, and mixing in 
society. She was tall, slender, and very elegantly 
formed about the shoulders, with a slight waist, 
and modestly developed hips ; and her assured de- 
demeanour had a degree of firmness about it 
which revealed an active mind encased in an 
agile body. Her queenlike arms usually bung 
down by her side all uncovered, and she brought 
them together, and clasped her hands when 
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standing. At such a time the heavy folds of 
her crimson velvet dress fell straight down on 
her little, high arched feet, and rested on the 
ground behind, while, as she walked with slow 
and measured tread, she bowed slightly forward 
her exquisitely-formed head, which was supported 
by her elegant swan-like neck. 

When sitting, she had the habit of resting 
her cheek on her right hand ; at the same time 
laying her left arm on the glistening satin of 
her chair, which her long fingers scarcely touched. 
Her auburn hair, smooth and gathered into a 
knot on the back of her head, played in cluster- 
ing ringlets on her temples, her moist cheeks, 
and all around her neck ; her nose of the Grecian 
type, and sweetly modelled ; her exquisite nos- 
trils, her smooth and small forehead, her un- 
dimpled chin, harmonized admirably with her 
arched eyebrows, and her fine and well-formed 
lips ; lastly, her dark-blue sleepy eyes, with large 
black pupils, surrounded by long-fringed lashes, 
had an expression of tenderness, candour, amaze- 
ment, and purity, which irritated while it ravished 
me. 
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I loved her, from our first meeting, to dis- 
traction, and I love her so still. For her part, 
she loved me as much as she could love any- 
body, with an internal restriction, with mode- 
ration. Her air, so kind, so natural, imposed on 
me. While she clasped me in her arms as if 
she would stifle me, I felt that she ever kept me 
at a distance. It is in such a way that em- 
presses and queens must love the men of their 
choice. It was through this that I first began 
to suffer, and it was this, too, which drove me 
to this spot where I now write. 

As I should have liked to pass every moment 
of my life by her side, I sought every opportunity 
to meet her. I could not content myself with 
the two hours she granted me every week — but 
she had so many precautions to take — and I 
pursued her imprudently everywhere, remaining 
often for hours with my face to the wkid and my 
feet in the snow, merely to see her through the 
window of the carriage as she returned from her 
drive, with a pink silk hood over her lovely 
head. Every night, with inexpressible palpitation 
of my heart, I wandered about in the mist be- 
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neath her brilliantly- lighted windows ; or else, 
wrapped in my cloak, I mingled among the ser- 
vants, and watched her come out beneath the 
opera portico. At other times, too, leaning 
against .the framework of a doorway, I waited 
for hours to see her enter a house where a ball 
was given ; with flowers intertwined in her 
hair; with her shoulders uncovered down to 
her bosom; and I watched if the white satin 
body of her dress crackled through the swelling 
of her heart, when she perceived me; and I 
found it very difficult, as I bowed respectfully to 
her, to refrain from casting myself at her feet. 

There, amid the heavy atmosphere, over- 
charged with acrid perfumes, beneath the dazzled 
rays that shot out like arrows from the lustres, 
I watched her moving in her gracefulness ; I 
followed her with my eyes, as she leaned on the 
arm of some old man covered with orders, who 
addressed her affectionately by her christian 
name. She walked slowly amid the group, with 
a way of carrying her head and walking which 
distinguished her from all other women. I con- 
templated her for a long time, while, lying back 
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in an arm-chair, she accepted politely, but not 
coldly, the respects of the younger visitors ; or 
while leaning on the shoulder of an indefati- 
gable waltzer, with her bust and head fixed as 
marble, with outstretched arms, she. whirled 
through the undulating waves of gauze and lace, 
to the harmonious accords of flutes and violins. 
Her eyes at that moment shone like bright stars 
beneath the flowers that quivered in her curly 
masses of hair ; her teeth glistened like pearls 
between her slightly-parted lips; her downy 
cheeks, her white shoulders, were suffused with 
a roseate tinge as when my lips came in contact 
with them ; and her little foot, at each turn that 
she made, peeped out beneath the hem of her 
dress, that floated behind her in her rapid, sylph- 
like movement. But neither the seductions of 
flattery, nor the excitement of the waltz, nor 
even my presence, caused her any emotion. Witli 
a joyous, glad face, she listened to everything 
with a calm serenity, which caused those men 
to turn pale whose eyes met hers, and was more 
effective than the most speaking glance. Never, 
however, did I surprise in her that half-sportive, 
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half-captivating manner which is the false ex- 
pression of a contest going on between an af- 
fected heart and an undecided mind ; that 
manner which disguises advances while it renders 
them more piquant, which irritates hopes with- 
out producing discouragement. But why did 
she never display any emotion in the presence of 
her lover ? Though I looked at her with such 
fixity that I rendered myself almost blind, she 
never seemed even to notice me. 

She was a woman to the very tips of her nails. 



III. 



At length the so eagerly-awaited morning 
broke! Up by daybreak, I took a childish 
pleasure in decorating my sitting-room with my 
own hands. I put fresh flowers in the vases ; I 
let down the damask-flowered curtains, in order 
to subdue and impart a delicate hue to the bril- 
liant sunlight. I skilfully festooned the muslin 
curtains of my bed, and smoothed down the 
counterpane. With a sigh I regulated the poor 
time-keeper, whose pendulum on such a day, 
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never seemed to move fast enough. On the 
rosewood cheffonier I arranged, in china saucers, 
preserved fruits and dried peaches around 
goblets of Bohemian glass and a cobwebbed 
bottle of Madeira. I sent my man-servant out 
till night, and thus found myself uncontrolled 
master of my elegant abode. I moved about in 
it with perfect liberty of action, like a bird be- 
neath the silent foliage of the forest — smoothing 
and arranging with its restless breast the soft 
nest, the scene of its love. What pains I took 
to foresee the least desire of the woman I adored ! 
With my own hands I placed fresh pins in the 
velvet-covered cushion ; I drew from its red 
morocco case the tortoise-shell comb she used to 
smooth her hair, which the pressure of my 
tremulous fingers had ruffled ; I stirred up the 
gentle fire that smouldered on the hearth; I 
drew her easy chair to the side of the chimney, 
and fetched from the sofa the thick cushion on 
which I knelt at her feet, in the posture of a 
devotee worshipping at the shrine of his saint. 
And when all these matters were thus arranged, 
and the gilded hand of the clock drew nearer to 
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the appointed figure, and seemed to say to me^ 
** You will soon hear the hour of your happiness 
strike !" oh, then I became more tremulous, 
more restless than ever, and walked on tip-toe 
from the door to the window, like the faithful 
dog paces backwards and forwards impatiently 
when it fancies it hears its master's approaching 
tread. 

And I said to myself: " She also is now cast- 
ing furtive glances at the clock. She knows I 
am expecting her. Now standing before her 
glass, she ties beneath her chin the ribbon 
of her velvet bonnet ; she is thrusting back the 
rebellious curls on her pure forehead : she is 
throwing the dark-hued shawl over her shoul- 
ders, andfasteningit across her chest with a cameo 
brooch; she is drawing on her gloves and 
growing impatient, and now she draws the folds 
of her black veil over her blue eyes : she is cross- 
ing her empty apartments : she draws back the 
latch, she goes out : she is gliding dpwn the street, 
and trying to escape observation. I am about to 
see her. '* 

And then nothing more ! oh how long the 
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time is when you are waiting and feel in a state 
of despair ! if any obstacle has occurred to pre- 
vent her coming ! a visit, or the whim of a child! 
unhappy man that I am ! she will not come ! 
she is behind her time. 

And yet it would have been so pleasant to re- 
ceive her here once again, in the room I had so 
carefully prepared for her ! So pleasant to take 
her in my arms in the doorway, and carry her 
oflf to hide her away like a treasure ! so glorious 
to touch her hands, her hair : to see her at length 
lift her glorious blue eyes to me of her own ac- 
cord : to hear her address me by my christian 
name in her soft voice. 

IV. 

At last she arrived ! leaning within the half 
open door of my room, I heard the rustling of 
her dress, and the sound of her little boots as 
they creaked upon the stair carpet. She came 
in with her cheeks purpled by the cold, breath- 
less, with tears hanging from her eye-lashes, and 
without raising her veil, or uttering a word, she 
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threw herself on my breast, she twined her arms 
round my neck, and, timid and startled like a 
bird, with head and ear all attention, she lis- 
tened with a shudder to the slightest sound that 
could be heard in the house or the street. 

And when she had at length calmed her fears 
and resolved to quit the door-way, she seemed 
like a dazzling vision, that spread floods of light 
through the confined room. By her mere pre- 
sence she imparted a fabulous value to the 
smallest objects. It ' seemed to me as if every- 
thing was at the moment animated, just as the 
woods sleeping in the shade and silence are 
called into life by the first warm breath of spring. 

At times, however, the bright flashes of sun- 
shine found their way through the opening of 
the curtains, and traversed the room, to be re- 
flected from the polished surface of a looking- 
glass, hung in the alcove. The flowers in 
the baskets placed upon the window fell asim- 
der one after the other, and biuied the carpet 
beneath their fresh petals. Speaking low, of 
ourselves alone, holding each other's hands, 
with incoherent words, we first regarded 
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one another distractedly, absorbed in a delicious 
and deep emotion, which softly contracted our 
hearts, and brought the tears into our eyes. 
Our feelings were boundless as our love, as our 
beatitude; but our thoughts went not beyond 
the discreet thoughts of the quiet chamber. For 
us it contained the whole world. 

And how we devoured each other in ca- 
resses ! what tender energy was in our embraces ! 
what avidity in our kisses! what febrile tremulous- 
ness in our gestures, while I silently wrung from 
her the various articles of her dress, which she 
held around her with all her strength, as she 
turned paler and paler ! In my despair, I threw 
myself on my knees before her ; twined my 
arms around her waist ; while she, writhing in 
my grasp, pressed the palms of her hands 
against my forehead, held me gently back, and 
turned her head away as if afraid of the fire in 
my eyes. 

And then, as if to annihilate myself before 
her, I fell at her feet, and imprinted long kisses 
on her naked feet 1 1 would gladly have died there, 
with my lips glued on her fairy-like pink fend 
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white feet, which she buried in the swandown 
rug, while she trembled beneath her wrappings 
like the angel of restlessness, half concealed by 
the plumage of her wings. 

V. 

The first moment of emotion past, it seemed 
as if she thought nothing of being once again 
in my room, while I clasped her to my heart 
with wild ardour. Then in the splendour of her 
disorder, with her hair unfastened and^ unco- 
vered shoulders, and her naked arms — more cold 
and tempting, more silent, more serious than 
myself, she was as much at her ease as if seated 
in her large velvet arm chair in the corner of 
the fireplace of her own drawing-room. There 
was nothing she was not capable of doing with 
the most natural and dignified air. Nothing 
surprised, nothing outraged her feelings. 

VI. 

Each time we met, we had a world of new 
thoughts to interchange ; we described to each 
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other the weariness of waiting, the enervation of 
our disquietude, the sorrows of abspnce, the 
aspirations of hope, and how consolatory it is 
to lovers who are separated to think incessantly 
one of the other. Fanny especially abandoned 
herself to this spiritual union with all the expan- 
sion of a young mind. She accepted the con- 
fessions of my tenderness, as the incense of a 
vapour which plunged her into a species of gentle 
torpidity. With dumb outbursts of gratitude, 
with rosy cheeks, quivering nostrils, eyes smil- 
ing and bathed in humidity, she was amazed 
at the abundance of my eloquence, as well as 
the graceful images which flowed from my 
lips. She was never weary of listening to me ; 
"Again, oh, speak again, my Roger !" she would 
say. And with her elbow buried in the pillow, 
with her temple resting on her hand, her body 
bowed, her feet hanging, caressing my fore- 
head and my hair ; she kept her eyes fixed upon 
me, as if striving to trace the m(^t subtle linea- 
ments of my thoughts. During all this time 
I on my knees before her, and with clasped 
hands, smiled with pleasure like a petted child ; 
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and it appeared to me as if our souls were 
now united in a vague and gentle embrace, ac- 
companied by quiverings of voluptuousness. 

VII. 

But it was before all at the moment she pre- 
pared to depart that my love and my grief 
exploded. Pensively and compassionately she 
fixed her blue and limpid eyes on mine. She 
affectionately took my hands, which I strove to 
take from her, as I turned away in a pet. Then 
she would gently scold me, like a mother : she 
kissed me on the cheek kindly ; she glued her 
lips to mine, then went away, returned and 
kissed me again. 

" Shall I ever see you again ?" I would ex- 
claim sorrowfully. 

And "Silence, Roger," she would reply, 
stifling my voice under a kiss. 

For the last time, I pressed her to my breast, 
and very often, as we stood thus closely em- 
braced, we felt the warm tears rolling down our 
cheeks. 
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For all that she left me, and my life went 
with her. Leaning in melancholy mood on my 
window-sill, I watched her through the openings 
in the shutters pass down the street. She walked 
along slowly, simple, calm, and lovely as she was. 
The ends of her veil floated gently on her shoul- 
ders, caressing her face on either side. The 
skirt of her dress, with its silk flounces, swept 
the ground behind her. Her hands brought in 
front of her, held together the folds of the dark 
cashmere shawl, which covered her form from 
head to foot. She never once looked back, but 
kept within the shadow of the wall, to avoid any 
collision with the passers-by. At length she 
turned the corner of the street, and disappeared 
from my sight ; while I threw myself on the bed, 
collecting all my scattered thoughts, that I might 

yield to the fancy that I still possessed her. 

* 

IX. 

The first time she came, she evinced no 
surprise, but looked at everything that sur- 
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rounded her, and touched everything, with a cer- 
tain degree of reserve. There were some swords 
arranged as a trophy on a panel, and I remember 
that she looked at them too. She also remained 
for a long time before the portrait of my mother, 
who had been very lovely in her time, as well 
as before my library-table covered with books 
and letters. But, with a discretion full of grace, 
she passed by with a smile, and touched 
nothing. 

X. 

I was happy ! — how much I despised all 
those who were not myself — for she did not 
lov€j them ! I regarded the world from a dis- 
tant elevation; detached from everything. I 
soared above everything indifferently, but with 
intense pride. It seemed to me as if all the 
perfumes of the earth and all the smiles of the 
sky were concentrated upon me; the glances 
that met mine appeared to me to flash the 
lightning of envy, and the confused murmur of 
agitated crowds buzzed on my ear like distant 
acclamations. The image of Fanny occupied 
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my mind entirely, and stood out from all my 
thoughts. She was at once more irritating than 
a dream, and more consoling than hope. I 
^ never suspected such seductions in a human 
creature, so much delicacy in the heart, so 
much grace in her reserve, so much modesty 
in the surrender of herself. 

A mixture of enthusiasm .and dreaminess, of 
illusions and melancholy, of discouragement and 
childishness, had sufficed me to obtain her love. 
Still she appeared to me somewhat surfeited with 
politeness and attentions. She had been doubt- 
lessly so greatly loved ! lovely still — more lovely 
perhaps than she believed ; she heightened each 
of her graces by the timid eflFort she made to 
avoid that apathy which she saw approaching 
her, though still distant, in coming years. There 
were especially certain days on which her glance 
could be more clearly read, when her lips met 
with an expression of moreaffectionatemeditation, 
when her curls floating on her temples, seemed 
to enfold them with a sort of tender compassion. 
Then I looked at her dimpled and so white 
hands, and I thought that they seemed to be 
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doubled, in order to render her final caresses 
more ample, more maternal. I listened anxiously 
to the sighs that exhaled from her oppressed 
breast. They appeared to me the dulled protest 
of her heart, which still resisted the feeling of 
indifference, while possibly wishing for that in- 
difference as a period of repose, and emitting 
its brightest flame, just previously to contract- 
ing and dying out. 

XL 

I was happy ! but I was soon about to cease 
to be so. Up to that period, Fanny, with the 
most graceful delicacy, had ever avoided making 
the slightest allusion to her husband in my pre- 
sence. With a small amount of good will, I 
therefore could have imagined that she was free, 
• and gave no share in herself to another. She 
had yielded to me in so modest a manner ! like 
a queen, without making any bargain for that 
which cannot be sold. But one day, I knew 
not how it came about, the name of one of her 
children happened to echo gently on her lips ; 
and from that moment she could not refrain 
from speaking to me about them. 
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She adored them with such an instinctive 
love, that I really believe she would have left me, 
if I had not displayed a pleasure in hearing her 
tell me a thousand puerile matters that related 
to them. For my part, I always feigned to 
attach a very great interest to these stories, 
which she told me with an extraordinary out- 
pouring of her heart; but I listened muTmore 
attentively to the music of her words than to 
the sense of them. I adored her gentle and 
melodious voice, and, besides, I was slightly 
jealous of all she loved. 

She spoke to me, then, of her children. The 
youngest having been attacked by a slight epi- 
demic, I fancied I should grow to detest these 
poor little beings, whose only wrong was that 
they crept into the love-nest of the same heart 
I wished to call all my own. She then did a 
thing which compelled me to reflect very bit- 
terly on the amount of affection a mother can 
give to a man. She remained six weeks without 
seeing me. She never quitted the cradle in 
which the gentle living treasure, formed of her 
own heart's blood, struggled with existence. 
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She hardly wrote me half-a-dozen lines, bidding 
me suffer imd grieve with her. " Proud man ! 
who pretend to reign alone in a woman's heart," 
I said to myself, '^at the slightest suffering of her 
child, see what a lesson nature gives you !" 

Through thinking of this infant, I surprised 
myself in thinking also of the husband. And 
soon, in spite of myself, I thought of no one but 
him. I had never seen him. After all, what 
did a man concern me, who gave her his arm 
to conduct her to the ball-room, and discreetly 
lost himself in the crowd, so soon as a circle of 
admirers had closed up around her, to isolate her 
from him ! I only loved, I only saw her. I 
only lived for her. What did I care for her 
husband ? 

Still, when the child had recovered, the first 
day that she came back to me — more affection- 
ate and lovely than ever — she did not perceive 
that there was a new man in me, though she 
guessed that a secret pre-occupation kept me on 
the watch, while, without saying a word, I passed 
my hand along her naked arm. Then, suddenly 
pouncing on the most cruel suspicion, as on a 
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prey, she repulsed me, rose from my knees, 
and declared, with upraised voice, that I had been 
false to her. 

I smiled gently at this absurd accusation, and 
taking her hand to bid her sit down again, I 
simply said to her that I hesitated to ask her a 
new favour, through the fear of proving myself 
indiscreet. 

" What is it then ?" she asked, still keeping 
me at a distance, and lifting her surprised eyes 
to me. 

I replied, that these six weeks of solitude had 
caused me to reflect sorrowfully on our want of 
foresight. Not suspecting that any incident 
could possibly separate us, we had arranged no 
opportunity for meeting. At last, with an em- 
barrassment I could not master, I stammered — 

" Why am I not admitted to your house ?" 

She did not suspect for a moment that I was 
hiding my thoughts in speaking thus ; for she 
at once burst out into smiles, and throwing her 
arm demonstratively round my neck, she confessed 
to me, with a glorious blush, that from the very 
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first day, she had never ceased wishing to see 
me at her house. 

" Why did you not mention it to me then ?" 
I asked^ as I kissed her. 

She replied to me hy assuming that .pretty 
little pout which people employ who wish to 
have their meaning guessed ; but, all at once, 
the most ravishing expressions of delight at the 
common existence we were about to enjoy began 
pouring from her lips, — " I should see her child- 
ren ! I would love them !" She formed pleasant 
projects of arranging more elegantly than ever, 
for the purpose of receiving me, the cozy little 
boudoir to which only her intimate friends had 
access. What a happiness to be able to collect 
around her nearly every day, all the objects 
of her most lively affection ! her thoughts, hence- 
forward, would be no longer compelled to aban- 
don her present children, to seek my image afar 
from her, and bring it back gently among them, 
where it would throw a halo of delight around 
that delicious boudoir decorated by her own 
hands alone, and according to her taste. Lastly, 
I should occupy for the future a larger place — 
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not in her hearty tiiat was impossible — but in 
her life ; and I should immediately take on my- 
self a share of all her joys, as of all her suffer- 
ings. 

It was a charming dream, but that was all ! 

XII. 

We at length agreed that I was to accept 
the invitation of one of her lady-friends, who 
gave a dinner-party eve.^' week. 

" There are never many guests invited," she 
said ; " and you will easily be enabled to grow on 
intimate terms with us." 

*U8 ! ... It was the first occasion ' that, in 
one word, she innocently associated her husband 
with herself, though far from suspecting the 
agony this association caused me. Dear Fanny ! 
I felt that a vague oppression made me turn 
pale, while she blushed with happiness. She 
rose with this word, which was so terrible for 
me, and of no importance to herself. The two 
hours had passed away. We left each other. 
As she retired from the room, she took with 
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her as much confidence as the horrible hope she 
left with me. 

XIIL 

Yes, horrible hope ! for I cannot express the 
amount of uncertainty, wishes, and bitterness, 
which began to agitate me, when I thought that 
I was at length about to see her in the presence 
of the man who governed her life. I mingled 
all this in my heart, like poison and its antidote, 
and from this abominable mixture vapours 
were evolved of such acridness, that I fdt my 
brain vacillating in my head, and my knees 
giving way beneath my weight. 

But this was as nothmg compared with what 
I was destined to suffer at that too narrow 
dining-table, where, under the floods of brilliancy 
that poured from the lamp-globes, no guest was 
enabled to veil from the others the thoughts that 
wrinkled his brow. At first I saw nothing, 
and only answered mechanically the questions 
addressed to me. I ate instinctively, struggling 
to be attentive and polite ; but more haggard 
than the assassin, who feels that the moment of 
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detection is close at hand. Startled by the 
tinkling of the glass, by the ringing of the sil- 
ver, and the rattUng of the china ; dazzled by 
the reverberation of the rays of light from the 
dish-covers ; confused by the perpetual move- 
ment of the servants, who served everybody 
without a word, gliding over the carpets noise- 
lessly, like white-gloved black shadows, suf- 
focated by the warm atmosphere of the dining- 
room, impregnated with the smells of viands, 
and the perfume of flowers, I did not even 
look at Fanny, or hear her speak. Her presence 
had become insupportable to me : it was like a 
weight that crushed me. Nor did I look at 
him either — Him whom I had come to seek, 
such a distance, with the desire and terror of 
forming his acquaintance. Blinded by funereal 
visions, I could not look at him, though he was 
seated opposite to me. 

Suddenly, I regained my lucidity, on feeling 
a woiAan's foot gliding over mine, and sub- 
jecting it to a gentle pressure. It was she who 
warned me against my t^o visible pre-occupation. 
I gave her a look to thank her, and then, lying 
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back in my chair, I contemplated carefully the 
man who was far from suspecting the powerful 
interest my study of his person was about to 
arouse in me. 

XIV. 

He was a species of bull with a human face. 
Of average height, he advanced his robust 
shoulders in eating, and his chair groaned be- 
neath his heavy person. From my seat I could 
observe the severe arch formed in his forehead 
by his bushy eyebrows, and his bright grey eye 
glistened beneath them with that metallic lustre 
which flashes from the iris of birds of prey. 

As he ate, he brought forward his short and 
hairy hands, and lifted his elbows to weigh 
more heavily on his gleaming knife ^nd the 
handle of his fork. Between each course he 
took a long breath, wiped his mouth, and swal- 
lowed heavy draughts of unmixed wine. 

There was nothing either cruel or coarse 
about his appearance : but he was the incarna- 
tion of strength. His whole person revealed 
an extraordinary muscular power. The surface 
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of his cheeks and carefully shaved chin presented 
the rigidity of marble, and his open face, sur- 
rounded by hair which had already begun to 
grow grey, revealed a will full of rectitude and 
persistency. 

His smile was affectionate : his glance pos- 
sessed no malice, but was as dear as crystal. 
He looked you in the face, in the eyes, in such 
a way that you felt happy in escaping from this 
still mirror, which annoyed you through its very 
frankness. Perhaps he laughed rather noisily, 
expanding his broad chest above his well- 
rounded waist, and throwing back his purpled 
face. His voice was grave and sonorous — his 
gestures calm, almost impressive. He had fine 
teeth, rosy nails, glistening and well-trimmed. 
Lastly, a grand air of integrity and candour was 
spread over his entire person. 

He seemed to me about forty years of age. 

At first I felt as it were annihilated. I was 
ashamed of finding myself the rival of a man 
who possessed so powerful a constitution. In- 
voluntarily I compared myself with him — I 
who looked so insignificant by his side, as, in 
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deed, most young men of my age would have 
done. In the presence of such richness of 
blood, this amplitude of form, this calm and 
€old virility, I felt my nervous weakness and 
delicate elegance growing almost contemptible. 
I compared myself to a startled sylph con- 
templating the statue of a giant. What man 
was I by his side ? he, and not I, was the power- 
ful and finest expression of manhood ! 

And then, with even greater torture to my- 
self, I referred my comparison to her. Seeing 
her seated by my side, gentle and fair as Eve, 
candid as a virgin, with her taper waist, her 
head slightly bent forward, and the air of 
astonishment spread like the shadow of a mist 
over her adorable face : discovering her to be so 
delicate in her every thought, I asked myself, in 
amazement, how she could have loved him in times 
gone past ? It was a violent association of two 
natures, which did not possess a single point of 
contact — they were connected like steel and silk. 

Oh, Desdemona, I said to myself, what an 
Othello hast thou chosen! But she did not. 
suspect, the least in the world, the fury that 
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was smouldering *so dose to her side. She 
spoke to me with perfect calmness, looking at 
me so simply with her large eyes, and gently 
thrusting hack with her white hand the light 
clusters of curls that hung like plumes round 
her forehead. And she spoke to him — to him 
— in my presence. Without confusion or em- 
barrassment, she called him " my love*' before 
me. • 

And he answered her with equal indifference 
— with an air which, full of respect and in- 
dulgence, yet evinced a very visible superiority. 
He, the Hercules, saw in her a charming but 
absurd being. Thus he only addressed her 
indulgently, in an amiable and paternal manner, 
like parents employ to amuse little children. 

XV. 

When the dinner was over, and the guests 
returned to the drawing-room, and assembled 
round the whist tables, I slowly drew near 
Fanny, who was warming her feet at the fire. 
Leaning against the mantel-piece, I mingled 
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comipon-places, spoken in a loud key, with words 
of tenderness to be heard by her alone. From 
the spot where I stood, I could see the backs 
of the players, as they bent toward the tables, 
over which the shaded candles threw a gentle 
light. I heard the sound of the ivory counters, 
and the murmur of the low-voiced remarks the 
partners addressed to each other. I expected 
that we should be left to ourselves — ^for the 
lady of the house was seated at the end of the 
room, in front of the piano, which she gently 
passed her fingers over. The sound of the 
music trembling in the air was a new charm 
added to the many others, while the secret 
melody of love, more harmonious still, was re- 
sounding within us. But my rival, suddenly 
leaving the whist-table, , behind which he had 
been hitherto standing, walked towards me with 
an aflBible air, and, in the most natural manner 
possible, asked me the subject of our con- 
versation. With an exquisite politeness that 
excluded all idea of familiarity^ and kept us at a 
distance from each other, but with a perfectly 
tranquil accent and courtesy of manner, he im- 
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mediately began to take the lead in the conversa- 
tion, and I could not prevent myself from fol- 
lowing him. Amid the gentle strains of the 
music, and those tender but subdued vibrations, 
whose existence he did not suspect, he spoke to 
me of hunting, horses, theatres, and I know 
not what ! — not even deigning to dive deeply 
into the stupid subjects I had so imprudently 
selected, but which he now condemned me to 
follow, as if he considered them the only ones 
worthy of me. I made him two or three rather 
smart 'replies, and he applauded them by a glance 
and a half bow. Thus I was to him a very in- 
significant instrument, in which he negligently 
struck the accords. Had he but known, good 
heavens ! that there was in my heart one of 
those chords whose horrible resonance might 
burst on his ear, and deafen him ! 

At a later hour I saw him seated by her side 
in the shadow that hovered around the light of 
the candles. Without noticing me or anypne else, 
without even looking at her, he pressed her 
hand in his, almost mechanically, dreaming, 
perhaps, of I know not what. And I regarded 
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this, I, as the strangest and most monstrous of 
spectacles : as for her, with her eyes fixed on 
mine, she was as pale as an ivory statue ; but 
she did not dare — she, she did not dare speak, she 
let him do as he pleased. 

XVI. 

From that moment I had only one subject to 
occupy my mind ; I wished to efface from my 
brain, at all hazards, the remembrance of what 
I had witnessed. I desired, at any price, to 
forget what humiliated me and ground my heart 
to dust. How I regretted what I had done! 
what an absurd idea it was to learn what she had 
so well concealed from me, and of which I 
ought to have remained eternally ignorant ! 

" Oh never !" I exclaimed to mvself, " never 
will I suffer her to speak again of that fearful 
man ; I will never again meet that commanding 
glance, and we will not mingle our breath in the 
atmosphere of the same room ; never again, in 
my presence at least, shall his muscular hand 
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caress that of a being so placid and so docile as 
is his wife." 

Three days later, when she came to my apart- 
ments, she at first noticed no change in me. 
Anger had gradually taken root in my soul 
and it had become full to the brim of a limpid 
grief. With the appearance of calmness, I felt 
myself mortally wounded. Stung to the heart, 
I retained my old appearance, like those rosy 
fi'uits, whose tender skin covers a meat preyed 
upon by an invisible worm. Thus she sus- 
pected nothing. Still, as I spoke to her of her* 
self, of myself, of everything, in short, except 
that which so fully occupied her mind, she 
appeared to be in a state of anxious expectation. 
At length, when I found that I had reached 
the tether of my factitious eloquence, and feel- 
ing impelled by the desire to avenge myself 
on her for the grief, hitherto unknown, of 
which she was the innocent cause, I said bit- 
terly — 

" You wish to know what 1 think of your 
husband, and possibly you will be happy if the 
opinion you expect is not unfavourable to him. 
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But you shall never, Fanny, know the feeling 
with which he inspires me." 

On hearing these strange words, it seemed to 
me as if all the blood of her heart had rushed 
to her face. Poor conciliating woman ! she had 
formed such a gentle delight of the thought of 
attracting me to her house, of seeing me a little 
more often, of uniting me to all those dear and 
gentle beings who occupied her heart — 

" Why this change, Roger ?" she muttered, 
while making a painful effort. 

" Because — " I began in a state of exaspe- 
ration. But suddenly I saw her countenance 
covered with tears. Throwing myself at once at 
her feet, and twining my arms around her, I said 
in a gentle voice — 

" Because I am fearfully unhappy, Fanny ; 
because I am jealous." 

She rose as if stupefied on hearing these words, 
without repulsing me, but holding me down by 
her hand, which she had laid on my shoulders : 
and I remained on my knees, comprehending 
nothing. She regarded me for a long time 
'deeply, investigating the furthest lurking-place of 
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my most intimate thoughts. Then she slightly 
shrugged her shoulders. 

" Child ! poor dear child !" she said, stooping 
to kiss me. 

And from that moment she never returned 
to the subject from her own inspiration. 

But I, unhappily, I dreamed of it incessantly, 
and could not restrain myself from speaking of 
it. Then she would kiss me ; she would scold 
me tenderly. 

"You are wasting your time," she would 
reply to me at times, smiling and drawing me 
closer to her, when I discoursed too lengthily on 
the cause of my grief. And her arms fastened 
round my neck with eagerness, her eyes gently 
conquered mine, and her lips, with a graceful 
and feline expression, vaguely sought mine. But 
it was in vain. My mouth could no longer form 
itself to enjoy the kisses of love. It could only 
exhale sobs. 

« 

XVIL 

From that fatal day, I began to endure great 
tortures ; the image of that man was suddenly 
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incrusted on my memory ; and whatever I did, 
I could never suceeed in eflfacing it. To every 
one else he might appear ridiculous^ but do not 
believe that he was so to me ! To me, he was 
sinister and terrible, and every night I saw him 
with horror rise in my sleep, to strangle piti- 
lessly the spectre of my happiness. 

He was very happy, for his part, for he sus- 
pected nothing. This drama, commenced in the 
ravishments of love, which was now prolonged 
through anxiety, terror, and despair, had no 
existence for him, for we had been so prudent ! 

Atrocious alteration of position ! it was I who 
was jealous of him ! the ravisher suflFered in the 
possession through the possession. He had not 
even the resource of exciting the suspicions of 
the dispossessed, and make him share his tor- 
tures! 

And I felt myself obliged to distrust him, to 
occupy my mind with him. Spite of myself, 
that I might avoid him, I was obliged to be as 
crafty as a hare. This acting the fugitive and 
the timid, lowered me to the level of a poltroon. 
What would I have given not to be in love ! 
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But these misfortunes were as nothing com- 
pared with those the future reserved for me. I 
had only just entered on a path traversed by 
abysses and skirted by fearful precipices, and 
I did not suspect what fatigue I should have to 
endure in reaching my destination. iProm that 
moment, whether brooding over the fire in my 
silent chamber, I tried to stifle my present 
grief, by forcing myself to reflect on my past 
love ; whether urging my horse at full speed 
across the plain, I risked my life a hundr«i times 
to wear my body out, and thus divert upon it 
my brain weariness ; whether I sought oblivion 
in a maddening orgy, drinking large draughts of 
wine, never comparable to a single drop of the 
waters of Lethe; whether I pledged my fortune on 
one throw of the dice, that I might suffer at 
least from an emotion which was not that I exe- 
crated ; or if, lastly, burying myself within the 
curtains of my alcove, I passed entire nights des- 
pairingly evoking the phantoms of the adored 
beings I had lost ; never, in sleep, in danger, in 
intoxication, in play, not even in the remem- 
brance of my dead mother, could I succeed in 
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Strangling the setpent that devoured my heart. 
The fatal vision smiled on my youthful loves ; it 
flogged my tottering steed ; it dipped its pallid 
lips with a ghastly smile in my glass ; it rattled 
the dice in the leathern box. With me it dreamed 
of my mother ! On the surface of all my recol- 
lections, all the charming, merry and terrible 
scenes I summoned up, other recollections, other 
images rose from the depths of my soul, which 
effaced them. And I was at last compelled to 
accept these abominable recollections ; look these 
mournful images in the face, for they contended 
with me. Conquered by them, I ended by 
looking at them face to face. 

Oh ! then it was terrible, humiliating and 
painful ! only the man who loves can form a 
vague idea of my tortures ; all was clear and dis- 
tinct, not the slightest chance of doubt was left 
to me. At first I represented my mistress to 
myself, gentle and fair, elegantly dressed, with 
her air of surprise and candour, seated in the 
chimney corner of the drawing-room ; or else at 
the dinner table, in the seat of honour, opposite 
her husband, and surrounded by her friends and 
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children. Ever affable, she had for each of 
them one of those delicate attentions which are 
the charming expressions of a kind heart. And 
it was to him above all, the dominator, that she 
shewed herself so gracious. Must she not prevent 
any suspicions on the part of this sharp-seeing 
man ? must she not be ever caressing towards 
him ? besides both took an equal share in so 
many things they had in common: their interests, 
their children. They lived together too, they 
never left one another ; they were together at 
all hours, whether gay or sad. And then what 
natural interchange of thought ! he was the 
lion reigning over this adorable existence ! and 
I, I was the timid and plundering wolf, with 
burning eye and panting breath, who now and 
then, at the risk of a thousand dangers, exposing 
myself to a thousand humiliations, to the whip 
or the bullet, robbed him in the obscurity, in 
secret as he slept, of some small fragments of what 
was his. , 

Oh ! it was that which so deeply humiliated 
me ! but now to see what it was that lacerated 
my heart. I could not succeed in suspending the 
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incessant labour of the recollections I evoked, 
as if taking a pleasure in the task. I completed 
them while reflecting in my grief. The scene 
then changed, and I represented Fanny at night 
alone with him, after the children had gone to 
bed, in the snug room where the tea smoked in 
the cups, in the subdued light of the lamp, near 
the gently crackling fire. Then she gazed at 
him with those eyes I loved so much. She 
chatted with him, she so amiable and facile, 
speaking little, to leave him the pleasure of speak- 
ing, humbly as the wife should be when she 
is lovely and her master is strong. And do not 
imagine that I stopped with these images of so • 
captivating an intimacy ! It was not possible. 
I continued them, I exaggerated them — what 
do I say ? I added others to them. Besides 
things must be as I fancied them. It was late, 
the flame was dying away in the darkened fire- 
place, the lamp had been turned down ; all 
sounds ceased in the house and the street ; the 
footstep 'of the belated wanderer on the pave- 
ment, which had become again sonorous, sig- 
nalised the hour of rest and pleasure. The 
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servants were in bed, as were the children. 
They were alone — they were man and wife. 

• 
XVIII. 

When I arrived at this point, I turned pale. 
In the depths of my soul something strug- 
gled, and expired with the convulsions of despair. 
These images, evoked every night, rendered me 
more unhappy than if my mistress had been 
struck in my presence. I sat up in bed, and 
looked at the hour by the clock ; then I burst 
into a maniacal laugh, or else, throwing my arms 
round my head, I writhed on my bed and 
wept. 

XIX. 

In the morning I awoke from my nightmare 
more exhausted than the man sufFering from 
lockjaw ! and ever as I dragged myself to the 
window to breathe a little fresh air, the same 
question blistered my burning lips like a poison- 
laden flower. 
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" How could she have loved him formerly ?" 
for I had learned that she did love him. She 
allowed him to carry her off from her family, who 
had no desire for an alliance with a man possess- 
ing no fortune or position. He has enriched 
himself since, for he is energetic and patient. 
" He knows how to will. But why did she love 
him then ? above all, why does she love me now ? 
we are so different from each other." 

At last, one day, by dint of ransacking my 
brains, I fancied I had found an explanation for 
the conduct of my mistress. Remembering how 
sensitive she was to caresses, recalling the most 
intoxicating scenes of our love, and comparing 
myself to her hxisband, I felt myself blush, and 
something more acrid than disgust, more bitter 
than contempt, more poisonous than hatred, rose 
from my heart to my lips. 

" But that does not explain why she loves me 
to-day," I said to myself, shaking my head. 

Then analysis came once again to my assist- 
ance, but only to deal me a cowardly stab.* 

" She loves me as a change," I said to my- 
self, with bitterness, " to satisfy, through an ex- 
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aggerated antithesis, a more delicate, more 
sentimental desire ; unless it is," I added, 
without dreaming at first of the cruelty of my 
supposition, " that she. may complete her 
ideal." 

" In that case, however," I exclaimed, as I 
bounded from my seat with indescribable terror, 
" I am in her eyes only half a man — I only oc- 
cupy one moiety of heart ! I have been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting — I am only 
an addition — I am only a supplement !" 

XX. 

At times I escaped from my house as from a 
prison, and proceeded to dissipate my intermi- 
nable reveries among the crowd that encumber 
the streets. Finding myself again in the centre 
of happy, indifferent, and busy people, inhaling, 
in spite of myself, the first balmy breath of 
spring, I ceased to believe myself so thoroughly 
miserable, and qualified my monstrous halluci- 
nations as childish. 

*' It is jealousy," I thought, " which renders 
me so absurd." 
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And meeting at each step so many young 
and elegant women hanging on the arm of 
gentlemen, who, with a wearied air, looked 
around them, and scarce spoke to their com- 
panions, I added — 

" How many women live beneath the same 
roof with their husbands, and never notice their 
presence ! After four years* marriage the hus 
band becomes a friend — perhaps not even that ! 
He exists for all the world, except his wife." 

But doubts soon began to assail me again a 
thousand-fold more piercing, and I tried in vain 
to expel them from my mind. I was suffici- 
ently well acquainted with myself to know that 
I could never acquire that accommodating 
spirit of the age which allows the lover of a 
wife to press her husband's hand, even if he 
were his friend. Besides, I did not wish to 
court this dominator, bow to his humour, try to 
gain his confidence and friendship, or become to 
him an indispensable companion. I foresaw — ^if 
ever doubts came to assail him — how many 
platitudes I must utter, how many falsehoods 
invent, how much humiliation and disgust I 

£ 
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must endure before I could cause theni to dis- 
appear, and already I felt myself too greatly 
lowered in my pride. 

" I will go no further/' I said, doggedly to 
myself ; " there is already too much mud in my 
path." 

More fatigued and restless than when I 
started, I then took the road to my house. The 
smiles of spring gave me the inclination to 
weep. The sultriness of the air rendered my 
thoughts still heavier to bear. The sight and 
tumult of the crowd eventually became to me 
more insupportable than the silence of my soli- 
tude. 

XXI. 

In exchange for these evils, which, though 
dulled, were not the less cruel, I received no con- 
solation. My pleasures were faded. Doubt 
had sullied these new flowers with its impure 
breath. My senses were scarce appeased, than 
I felt the vulture claw of misanthropy inflexibly 
attached to my shoulder. The remembrance of 
the man whom, in the logic of my passion, I 
called my rival, came, like the spectre of eternal 
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punishment^ to interpose between my mistress 
and myself, in order to poison our caresses with 
atrocious irony. I traced his presence in the 
words, the gestures, the habits of the woman I 
adored. He was moulded in the arms which 
pressed me to her heart ; he had entered the 
blood which circulated so eagerly in her arteries ; 
his image was stamped on her absorbed face, on 
her pale forehead, on her sinking eyes. He em- 
braced her, he panted with her . At such 

a moment how I envied all my licentious 
friends, who maddened themselves daily with 
the gentle tinkling of goblets, the dazzling 
clashing of gold on the gambling-table, the ring- 
ing laughter of lovely and abandoned women. 

And all those disdained lovers, who, with 
open arms and languishing eyes, dreamily pur- 
sue a distant shadow ! and even all lovers s^a- 
rated from the object of their passion — " Does 
one of them," I said to myself, piteously, " ever 
suffer so much from his sterile love, as I do 
from the love I am forced to share ? Atrocious 
mockery of possession ! when you do not sicken 
us with your favours, you sully them for us !" 

E 2 
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XXII. 



At length I found myself additionally sad- 
dened by a species of humiliation which my idol 
underwent in my mind in spite of myself. Up 
to that period I had really worshipped her ; she 
was the realization of everything most an^jgelie 
and pure I could dream of. And I had ac- 
customed myself to see in her something sacred, 
which nothing could lessen or tarnish. But now 
it seemed to me as if she had voluntarily de- 
scended from the altar to which my piety had 
raised her, to sully her feet by contact with the 
earth, and mingle with the crowd. This, as I 
soon learned to perceive, was the first and most 
cruel effort of that jealousy which ever begins by 
pouring out for us a horrible mixture of adora- 
tion, hatred, fury, and contempt, with the design 
of poisoning our blood. 

XXIII. 

In a short time I understood that it was 
henceforth a duel to the death between myself 
and Fanny. A certain coarseness, rising from 
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the bottom of my heart, degenerated all my 
thoughts; my respect died away within me ; I 
had brutal ideas of a struggle ; I experienced the 
bitter desire to rudely chastise this inoffensive 
and graceful being whom I loved to death ! I 
wished to lower her in my presence more inso- 
lently still, than her image had long been lowered 
in my heart. 

" How can she consent to that ?" I said to my 
myself in my fury, as I struck my forehead with 
my clenched fists. " What execrable mockery 
is a woman's purity ! and may we not fancy 
that kisses are fugitive things, and that nothing 
of them remains on the lips, after they have been 
wiped away !" 

At length, unable to endure longer, I began 
to make Fanny share the tortures which up to 
that time I had kept for myself. Men can- 
not suffer long without throwing the weight of 
their grief — cowards that they are ! — upon the 
beings they love the most. 

XXIV. 
" You knew that I was a married woman !* 
Such was the supreme reasoning she op- 
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posed, logically enough, to my first feeble com- 
plaints. 

" Did you not know, too, that I might pos- 
sess a delicate soul ?" I replied ; " and could you 
not foresee, in surrendering yourself, the tortures 
your love would cause me ?" 

"On what terms do you live together?" I 
said, after this, without any preamble, though 
with a powerful effort at self-mastery. 

She blushed — she was insulted. 

" We must not speak of that, Roger," she 
replied, coldly. 

But she saw that I was so unhappy, that, 
through pity, she spoke, outraging her most 
chaste feelings. It was a heightening of my 
punishment. 

But she did not tell me all. Impelled by a 
ferocious necessity to know the full extent of my 
misfortunes, wishing to know, at any price, at 
what precise point it stopped, I pressed her. She 
blushed again through shame. For my part I 
was livid, and nearly suffocated. She closed my 
mouth with her hand. We remained for a long 
time without saying a word, while she gazed at 
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me fixedly. I wept as she wept. Drinking the 
bitter cup to the dregs, she at length declared 
her readiness to reply to me. 

Then, with an embarrassment which I had 
been unable at first to suspect : with a hesitation 
which obscured my words, and stifled in their 
abundance the faint perception of my meaning 
— ^with a cruel trouble, doubled by the agony of 
jealous hearts : entangling my thoughts in cir- 
cumlocution and periphrases, as if I wished to 
delay the moment of learning that which I 
feared to learn, I questioned her as to a thousand 
things which tended to unveil to me their in- 
timate existence. She replied to me simply^ 
though as much embarrassed as I was, but 
courageously surmounting the disgrace of this 
extraordinary interrogatory, as if to appease the 
ardour of my sufferings, and to give me an ex- 
ample of the disgust a woman who loves can 
overcome, when the man she loves is un- 
happy. 

To me it was, as it were, a monstrous suc- 
cession of caresses and blows : a nameless mix- 
ture of balms and poisons : a horrible association 
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of mortification and glorification. The execrable 
fact that she did not belong to herself remained 
in its integrity ; but all those consolations which 
might by their flattering caresses diminish 
whatever there was odious or stimulating in her 
words, she lavished upon me, watching timidly 
in my face the eflfect of the embarrassed but 
comprehensible words she pronounced. At the 
last question, more brutal than aU the others 
which I brusquely addressed to her, there was 
such a superb explosion of revolt, that I threw 
myself at her feet to implore her pardon. I 
must believe her. I had gone too far in the 
suppositions of my jealousy. If Fanny shared 
herself, she could not think of that partition 
without horror. 

Assuredly, had I loved her less, I might have 
felt exalted by this cruel confession, which she 
accompanied by so many consolations — by the 
tears which coursed down her cheeks, while she 
displayed to me the bleeding wound of her life. 
I might have been proud and grateful, or at 
least touched by so much humiliation and grief: 
but I had only one thing to occupy my mind^ 
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which robhed me of all power over myself 
Beyond her charmed circle I understood nothing, 
and dreamed of nothing. Hence I could find 
no soothing words to reply to her, and con- 
tented myself with evidencing some alarm about 
her position. 

"Your husband must doubt you in seeing 
you changed, for you loved him formerly." 

To this monstrous remark she raised her 
shoulders, though she did not wipe away her 
tears, then she said : 

" Oh, Roger ! Roger ! the misfortune is that 
you are a child, and will ever remain so. You 
listen without comprehending. Do our hus- 
bands ever think of us ? What wife would take 
a lover, if a husband gave her all a lover gives ? 
not merely attention, politeness, deference, and 
friendship, but a little of that balm which is the 
essence of our whole life — a little love !'* 



XXV. 

This painful discussion made Fanny grow in 
my esteem, but it did not console me. What 
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did I care, in reality, for the imperceptible shade 
in the intention ? the fact remained, in all its 
atrocity. Now I reproached myself for the 
curiosity of my jealousy, which had robbed me 
of the last shadow of doubt which, at moments, 
I still fostered. 

The effect of Fanny's last words could not, 
then, alleviate my grief. Under the burning 
pressure, I only thought of conquering what was 
inevitable. I watched every glance my mistress 
gave me, as if to appreciate her strength, prior 
to attacking her afresh. But when our eyes 
met, we could no longer resist ourselves. Every 
idea of a struggle disappeared from my mind 
— all idea of resistance fled from her heart — 
and the embrace that united us was so powerful, 
that once and again we enjoyed a moment of 
veritable happiness, without any after-thought. 

XXVI. 

Fanny must have suffered as much as myself 
from the strange confession which I had torn 
from her, but she was little attached to self, that 
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from the day when I allowed her to see all my 
sufferiDgs, she suddenly concealed all her own 
from me, and, as a graceful invitation to me to 
master the violence of my character, she never 
brought me aught but smiles. Poor woman ! 
she came to see me during fearful weather, and 
her most pressing anxiety was to forge false- 
hoods which accounted for her absence from 
home for two hours ^ach week- Now she 
braved the hoar-frosts of spring, as she had 
braved the winter's snows. She never even 
spoke of the annoyances she necessarily endured, 
in snatching a few hours of liberty from the 
narrow slavery of her family. 

She laughed gently at her dripping dress, as 
she drew off her gloves with difficulty, raised 
her uncurled hair, or held to the fire the tips of 
her smoking boots. She was proud of finding 
herself at length with me, after exposing herself 
to such dangers, happy at having met no one 
who knew h^r, satisfied when she found me a 
little less sorrowful. The obstacles to be over- 
come — the secret to be kept — the esteem of 
society to be maintained — the anxiety about 
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my repose— ^all that prevented her feeling 
fatigue. 

" There is no happiness perfect," she would 
say to me with a sigh, in her tenderest voice. 
" We are both of us paying to vexation the interest 
of our love, but that love is so blessed that the 
interest which annoyance takes from it does not 
appear to me usurious." 

She never embittered our discussions. She 
was never the first to speak of the duties which 
were heavy to her, and of which she had secretly 
sacrificed to me the better part. She guessed, 
with her marvellous woman's instinct, that she 
could not speak to me of her • duties without 
irritating my pride, and she respected my pride as 
a thing which to wound would cause me suffering 
Never, either, did I surprize in her the slightest 
suspicion of remorse — but did she experience it ? 

" What care" — I would say to myself when 
alone"*— " she must be compelled to take to hide 
our love 1 what inventions ! what 'calculations 1 
what schemes, to succeed in avoiding all dis- 
cussion about her absence from home! what 
concessions to prevent discovery! She risks 
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SO much, poor woman — she has so much to 
lose ! and I so little ! Ah ! I am a very wicked 
man to torture her as I do !" 

She treated me good-humouredly, as if I were 
a child — and frankly I deserved it. How many 
things in her life I felt that she concealed from 
me, for fear of causing me pain ! 

I would never understand that there might be 
days on which it was completely impossible for 
her to leave her house, and that the most 
ordinary visit might keep her at home. In 
such a case I suspected her of abominable cal- 
culations — I declared that she had told me a 
falsehood. I thought that she was excited and 
fatigued by that partition which she declared 
she loathed. I hated her. 

" I feel pity for you," she muttered, when I 
allowed her to see the horrors of my infirm 
imagination. 

At times, however, half forgetting my per- 
sonal sufferings, to descend into the depths of 
my conscience, I would say to myself — 

" When I have thoroughly tortured her, when 
she leaves this room in tears, with a broken 
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heart and distracted mind, asking herself whether 
she will ever see me again in life, how does 
she manage to disguise the tortures that are 
gnawing at her, to masque her face with its 
ordinary air of calmness, to become the smiling 
woman whom I know ? It is by lavishing her 
caresses that she prevents the suspicions of a 
husband difficult to deceive ? Ah ! how well I 
feel that she must weep with her children ! they 
cost her so many painful eflforts ; and how well I 
feel, too, that they divine the secret of her 
tears ! and as they must be like her, so good, 
so discreet, they quench them with their little 
hands, and do not betray their presence !" 

She suflFered frightfully. It grieved me to 
see her grow so pale. I observed, though saying 
nothing to her, the black circle that surrounded 
her weakened eyes, and imparted to her looks a 
strange expression of pity. I observed her 
contracted lips, and the wrinkles which now 
formed on her brow, and lost themselves in 
her silky tresses, like visible symbols of painful 
thoughts. I pitied that air of abandonment 
which rendered her entire person so languishing. 
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In my presence she relaxed the rigidity of her 
demeanour, however — and I readily pardoned 
her. She must be so wearied of playing the 
part of a happy wife. 

She would have been so proud of the charm 
of confessing all, and living openly with me 
without shame. She would say to me, at 
times — 

" Do not leave me — ^you are as necessary to 
me as the light of Heaven." 

Frequently, too, she would add : 

" What proves to me that I love you, is that 
I love everything in you, even your gentle 
egotism, even your wrath, even your sublime 
insults.*' 

After that she would suddenly grow silent, 
as if some mournful thought she dared not avow 
incessantly tortured her. I looked at her, and 
she shook her head. At length, twisting ha* 
hands together, she exclaimed — 

" Treachery, ever treachery ! that is the hor- 
rible thing which poisons everything — even the 
idea of my happiness. I am the most miserable 
of creatures. God has not endowed me with 
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strength, and for my life long I shall endure the 
penalty of my weakness. I have ever lived 
otherwise than I wished to live — never done 
that which I desired to do. Treachery! 
Heavens ! how I detest myself!" 

I would then seize her in my arms to reassure 
her, but I found nothing to reply to her. 

" Of whom is she speaking ?" I would ask 
myself, like a passable idiot. 

It could only be the fact of the treason ; but 
I did -not know her thoroughly yet, and referring 
to myself the words which escaped from her 
conscience, I felt happy and proud. 

All this affected me at times to tears. Then 
I formed courageous resolutions, and said — 

" Let us keep our woes for ourselves, and 
only give him consolations." 

In my compassion I then momentarily forgot 
my annoyances ; I shook off the lassitude of my 
oppressive thoughts, to give way to the most 
ardent outbursts of passion ; I became once 
again gentle and tender, more docile, more affec- 
tionate than the faithful dog, who sees his 
adored master again after a long separation; 
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X poured out for my dear mistress deep draughts 
of the sweet wine of praise, and I became frivo- 
lous and loquacious, touching on fifty subjects ' 
in turn, as I spoke to her, and laughing loudly, 
while being before all careful to avoid a single 
word bearing even indirect reference to the 
usual subject of my tortures. But this heroic 
character, in which I acquitted myself but 
poorly, did not deceive her. She gazed on me 
with stupor, and listened with a shrug of her 
shoulders. Was she conscious that the day on 
which I no longer felt jealousy, would be that 
on which I no longer loved ? 

But these outbreaks of heroism could not last 
any lengthened time in me. Sighing like a 
person lightened of a heavy weight, she saw me 
reassume my morose air. 

XXVII. 

To my great shame, I ended by tacitly accept- 
ing this situation. But there was henceforth 
and eternally something between us which could 
not be effaced; a 3ole and constant thought 
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which mutually tortured our hearts. We closed 
our lips to prevent its egress ; but we felt it 
ever present in ourselves, like an acute pain, 
which at times drew from us imprecations. At 
such a time a single cry sufficed to produce a 
sudden explosion, and I above all forgot the 
resolutions of my pride to give free outlet to the 
vexation that devoured me. I wished not to 
speak of my rivd, and yet spoke of him inces- 
santly. His name lacerated my mind, and 
twined between my teeth like a viper ; scarcely 
was it uttered, than a thousand burning questions 
rose tumultuously to my lips. I wished to kn(5w 
him better still. I wished to know all he was, 
all he did, all he said. Panny then would become 
serious. She meditated a long tinie before an- 
swering me, in order not to contradict herself, 
and gave signs of impatience, and frowned. 

** Men are insatiable," she said, to my great 
surprise ; " cannot you be satisfied with being 
loved ? — why do you incessantly occupy yourself 
with what takes plaxje at my house ?" 

After these discussions I left her in sorrow ; 
and a week later 1 awaited her coming, furious, 
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exasperated with rancour, my mouth full of sar-- 
casmSy decided to break brutally with her. But 
at the mere sight of her, all my wrath exhaled 
from me like a vapour. I threw myself at her 
feet, and convulsively pressed her to my heart. 

Nothing surprised me more, or irritated me 
more powerfully, than the docility with which 
she submitted to everything without a murmur. 
Absence, obstacles, prohibitions seemed to cause 
her no emotion. Seeing, or not seeing me, it 
was all one. Her face retained its calmness. 
She assumed the posture of a victim, and said 
not a word. 

" And suppose I killed myself ?" I said one 
day. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" Or if some accident we cannot foresee were 
to separate us ?" 

" What would you have ?" she replied ; and 
with that began to weep. 

As I was unable to pass my life by her side, 
I should have wished at least to direct her, so 
that her slightest inspirations should only come 
from myself. She perfectly understood my in- 
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tention, and showed herself affected by it ; but 
she never yielded an that delicate point, which 
she had constituted a point of honour. 

" I am compelled to endure the position des- 
tiny has made for me," she said ; " of what use is 
it then to try and penetrate its secrets ? You are 
offended if I speak;, you are afflicted if I am 
oilent : try then, my dear Roger, to forget these 
subjects of sorrow. You see I forget them 
thoroughly when I come here." 

" You are too exclusive," she would also say, 
at times, half smiling, half pouting, " to listen to 
you, I ought not to love anything but you." 

Still, ever impelled by my fixed idea, and not 
admitting that she might have a will superior to 
mine, I worked exclusively on her pity, and at 
length reached that point of baseness that, in 
my despair at suffering alone, I employed all my 
influence to obtain from the unhappy wife that 
she would follow a line of conduct diametrically 
opposed to that which her husband had traced 
for her. I was well aware, that by acting thus, 
her home, which had hitherto been peaceful, 
would become a neB — but I calculated on this. 
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During a few days, through lassitude, she do- 
cilely followed my counsels, and thus found her- 
self placed betweea her two masters, like red-hot 
iron between the anvil and the sledge-hammer. 
Both of us incessantly worked upon her heart.. 
At length, impdled by the torture, and a certain 
principle of rectitude, she said to me — 

" Roger, you counsel me very wrongly ; for 
you cause me to trouble his peace of mind/' 

I stood in consternation, and ceased to em- 
ploy this new mode of torture, because it was 
to me a cruel mortification to see her the 
champion of her husband. Fanny, too, seemed 
weary of these humiliating and painful dis- 
courses. 

'* I am afraid of making her tired of me/' I 
said to myself one day. 

XXVIII. 

In the most violent outbursts of my jealousy, 
I was enraged to find in her face her modest 
air. She ever preserved it even in the maddest 
intoxication of pleasure. This ended by becoming 
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an irritation. I might try to deprave her, in 
the hope of stifling my love in the ashes of 
satiety, hut she always remained the same. 
Two utterly different souls were exhaled from 
her lips and her eyes. The former was that 
of an absorbed and serious Phryne, nourished 
on the most corrosive stimulants of passion, 
which *was at times evidenced by a strange 
and vague smile. The second was that of an 
immaculate angel ! Ah ! her glances ! that 
expression of surprise which perpetually shone 
in her blue eyes beneath her flexile eyelids 1 
I feel that they are still following me, still ravish- 
ing my senses ! I ever feel them thus fixed on 
mine ! they interrogate, they fascinate me ! 
Shall I never forget her eyes ? 

There was at times, in the carriage of her 
head, in her attitude, in her gestures, something 
which revealed all the appetites of a profound 
and decided sensualism, something even of that 
desire for participation, which lowered her so 
in my sight. Suddenly, with a single, word, 
she was metamorphosed, and you fancied you 
saw before you another woman. 
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" What sort of woman are you then ?" I once 
asked her, after a discussion, in which she had 
evinced the most opposite sentiments. She 
raised her Jiead, and gazed on me with her 
clear, calm eyes; but an internal emotion ex- 
panded her nostrils and slightly tinged her 
cheeks. 

" I cannot live without loving," she slowly 
replied; "I cannot live without being loved. 
My qualities, hiy defects are secondaiy matters ; 
all women have them in common. But what 
I possess alone, is my passion." 

And with honest exultation she added — 

" Do you comprehend me ?" 

XXIX. 

The summer came at the close of these nu- 
merous and painful discussions. Fanny passed 
this season every year in the country, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. One day, she came 
with a blush to tell me the sad news of her 
departure ; but I refused point-blank to submit 
to the parting. 
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"We will write to each o&er," ^ said 
to me. This resignation exasperated me. I 
know not what I replied to her. I have for- 
gotten it ; but I remember that I combated 
her resolution with the energy of despair. I 
shed so many tears, I was so restless, so 
miserable^ that she allowed herself to be moved. 
While stifling me in her arms, she repeated to 
me a thousimd times that she consented to adopt 
any mesms I might invent. 

" Be prudent — above all ! do not compromise 
me/' she said, between her kisses, as she went 
away. 

A week later, I proceeded in the direction of 
Chavilles. Her house was situated on the side 
of the high road to Versailles. When T heard 
midnight striking from the distant towers, I 
scaled the wall and walked toward a summer- 
house, whose position she had indicated to me. 
As I remained about twenty paces off, beneath 
the shadow of the treeSj I saw a grey and motion- 
less form. It was she. I ran toward her. She 
dragged me away, and I closed the door. We 
were without a light * # * ♦ 



** Do not speak/' ehe whispo^ in my ear^ 
with extraordinary agitation ; " for the last tiiiree 
days he has been restless and gloomy : he must 
have suspicions.'' 

This was a new variation in the wretchedness 
of my existence, on which I had not calcu- 
lated. 

'^ Listen to what I say," she muttered in a 
voice rendered hoarse by fear : " he must not 
suspect; he must know nothing; I will have it so. 
You are a man, and it is your place to point 
out to me the conduct I must assume. Speak ; 
and if you have to allude to a ^orifice, fear not; 
I am strong." 

And feeling her strength fail her, wliile 
noticing I was listening, she said to me bit-- 
terly— 

" I forget ; you are only a child ; pardon me 
for having treated you as a man." 

"Fanny," I said to her seriously, as I drew 
het to a seat by my side, *' I am p^haps only a 
child, but I have the courage of a man. Taken 
unawares by this terrible news, I know not what 
to invent ; but as you are so strong, do you 
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decide what we ought to do ; I will submit. 
Shall I leave you ? only say the word. By the 
memory of my mother, if you wish it, you shall 
never see me again, even if you sought me the 
whole world over." 

" I do not wish you to die," she said in a 
hoarse voice, as she rose and stamped her foot. 
Then she seized my head in both her hands, 
and kissed me convulsively on the lips. But 
the sound of footsteps creaking on the path bade 
us be silent. Holding each other by the 
waist, we bent over to the window, to see who 
could be walking in the park at that hour. It was 
HE ! I recognized him by his square shoulders, 
and his grizzly hair, which fluttered in the breeze 
upon his naked forehead. He walked alone in 
a direction parallel to the summer-house, along 
a wide and open walk, in the full light of the 
moon, which poured its rays upon him. He 
was walking slowly, with his arms behind his 
back, with hanging head, like a man who drags 
about with him some oppressive thought. He 
passed in front of us, and disappeared beneath 
the tall trees. 
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I was obliged to support the Unhappy wife in 
my arms, for her knees no longer bore her. , 

" Reassure yourself, my darling/' I said to her 
" your husband has no suspicions. He is buried 
in thought, but nothing reveals in him the fever- 
ish restlessness of the jealous. I am well ac- 
quainted with the feeling, for I have observed it 
closely in myself." 

" Do you believe that ?" she exclaimed with 
a flash of hope, which made her quiver. 

" I am certain of it. But now let us sepa- 
rate, I will return in a week, and do you watch 
him closely during that period. I know not 
what preys on his mind ; but I, whom you ever 
call a child, can tell you this much, your hus- 
band is not jealous." 

XXX. 

When she had left me, I rushed headlong in 
pursuit of the nocturnal promenader. I saw 
him again as he turned into a fresh walk. As on 
the former occasion, he passed before me without 
noticing me, still gloomy, still thoughtful. I 
tried to catch some involuntary exclamation 
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which mi^t haverev^ealed to me the cause of 
his revene. But his mouth was closed, and his 
forehead inscrutable. On turning back to the 
house, he redoubled his speed. In the doorway 
he stopped, gazed at the starry sky with startling 
seriousness, and stretched out his arms toward 
it, as if breathing some execration. 

" He too is unhappy, then !" I mentally ex- 
claimed. 

XXXI. 

I passed the following week in indescribalde 
agony. I could not keep at any one place. Fears 
and suspicions rushed to my brain like the 
vapours of intoxication. And it was of him 
alone that I thought. Something persistent and 
convincing told me that I was menaced with the 
loss of my mistress ; the image of a violent 
separation rose before me like a spectre. I knew 
not how to ally this species of prevision with 
the certainty that her husband suspected nothing; 
but this prevision was so assured, that I was 
bound to consider it a warning from Heaven, 
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On the eighth day, at the usiral hour I started ; 
hut this time I did not dream of awaiting the 
hour indicated, nor of introducing myself be 
stealth into the presence of my mistress. No ; 
I walked straight on with the speed and direction 
of a bullet, resolved to seek her even in her 
bedchamber, if I did not find her in the sum- 
mer-house. Fearing everything, while unable to 
define the subject of my fears, I spurred my 
horse, who was already going at full speed ; the 
moon threw her rays obliquely on the silent 
road I covered, striped it with silvery ribbons 
and seemed to turn toward me as if fc^wing 
my melancholy progress. The trees defiled at 
my side, rapidly and black as phantoms dragged 
along in a witches' dance round the cauldron 
The dogs sleeping in the yards rushed forward 
to the gates, barking at the irregular sound of 
my horse's hoofs clashing on the pavement ; 
and the wind, which lashed my face, murmured 
exciting words in my ear. Everything urged 
me on, and caused me to foresee some drama in 
which I should have a character to assume. I 
armed myself for my part, resolved not to sue- 
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cumb ere I had struggled with all the strength 
which despair had endowed me with for a long 
time past. 

How exaggerated were my expectations as 
well as my preparations. My enthusiastic mind 
only dreamed of superhuman combats, stern 
disinterestedness, herodc eiforts — Alas I and 
the most prosaic denouement was after all pre- 
paring for me. 

XXXII. 

I was surprised, on leaping the wall, to see 
Fanny seated on a bench at the end of a walk. 
I was more than an hour before my time, and I 
at once feared that her husband had not yet come 
in. But, as soon as she perceived me, she 
walked toward me, without hiding herself^ as if 
it were quite natural that I should enter her 
presence by the robbers* ordinary road. I took 
her hand ; she appeared in her turn anxious and 
embarrassed. 

" What has happened ?" I said to her, as I 
drew her beneath the trees. 
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" You were only too correct, Roger," she re- 
plied, '^ my husband is not jealous. He has 
more confidence in me than ever. I had not 
even the trouble of asking him what was the 
matter, for yesterday he confided to me the cause 
of his secret preoccupation. His entire fortune, 
invested in England, is imperilled by the feilure 
of a banker. This morning he started to save 
what he could from the wreck, if there is still 
time. He must be greatly alarmed," she added 
with a sigh, " for he never opened his heart to 
me so fully before.'* 

I could not find a single word to reply to this 
alarming news which, stiU, relieved us both from 
so heavy a burden. I was stunned like a man 
who has just received a violent blow on the 
head. Sarcasms rose to my lips, but I would 
not allow them to pass. 

" You make no reply, Roger," she said to me. 

" What reply should I make?" I exclaimed, 
losing all consciousness of my brutality ; " I pity 
you, if you attach much importance to the 
luxury of which you are about to be stripped ; I 
pity you above all for your children's sake, but — " 
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" Well ?" she iaterrupted. 

*^ But I canaot pity you for having been 
threatened with the loss of nie, and finding 
yourself to day more free to love me than ever." 

She raised her hands in the air, as if calling 
heaven to witness, with an expression of 
pity. 

" We will never speak about myself again/' 
she said gently—" I shall never be other to you 
than a sealed book." 

After this we walked beneath the trees, 
^lowly, without taking each other's arm, or utter- 
ing a word for more than half an hour. At 
length she stepped in fi-ont of me, caught hold 
of my hands, and said in a submissive voice- 

" Why do you not speak to me, Roger ?" 

" I have nothing consolatory to say to you." 

"Why?" 

" Because I too, perhaps^ have need of being 
consoled." 

" What hai^ happened then ?" 

" Nothing." 

Again we began walking hap-hazard under 
the trees, without speaking ; she bending be- 
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neath the branches ; I raising them to allow 
her to pass. 

" You will now see that we shall suffer with 
him/' I suddenly said. 

" It must be §o," she calmly replied. 

The end of our interview was saddened by the 
, commencement, which I could not have fore- 
seen. Fanny's thoughts were elsewhere, and 
mine equally so. And yet I could not refrain 
from a species of restless joy, at the idea of an 
event which might detach her for ever from her 
husband. 

" Who knows ?" I said to myself, " whether 
his ruin may not effect what my grief was 
unable to bring about ?" 

XXXIII. 

From that day, we only met in Paris. It 
was an easy matter for Fanny to leave her home, 
now that she had no longer to account to any 

'one for her absence. Thus we reassumed 
our existence of former days. But what I had 

^ foreseen was realized with despairing rigour. 
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Not merely Fanny's thoughts, but her life too, 
were ekewhere. I felt it more and more ; oar 
tranquillity, our pleasures, our interchange of 
affection, our joys, absolutely depended 'on the 
letters her husband wrote her. If the postman 
was missing, she was busy in thought, and did 
not listen to me ; when she had received in the 
morning an alarming letter, she was preoccupied 
and silent ; when the letter was reassuring, there 
was a sudden explosion of love and gaiety in her. 

But this gaiety did me much more hurt than 
her sorrow, and that love whose explosion was 
now subordinate to something not emanating 
from itself, revolted me. Frozen befroe her rest- 
lessness, dumb to her sorrow, irritated in the 
presence of her gaiety, I energetically refused to 
receive the counter stroke of the news that 
affected her so greatly : and I perceived that 
they no longer pained her, and that she no 
longer seemed to take care for my sudden out- 
bursts of temper. This rendered me desperate. 

At last, wearied of seeing myself thus attached 
to. my rival by a woman who, sharing herself 
equally between us, gave all her thoughts to 
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that one of us whom she judged to have the 
most pressing need of her sympathies; out- 
raged at suflfering from her grief, and anxiously 
awaiting her joys, which now <iovld alone ferti- 
lize mine ; impelled by vexation, jealousy, mis- 
fortune, I resolved to try a supreme eflEbrt to 
recover my peace of mind by breaking with her. 
For a long time I had fostered in my mind the 
desire to demand of Fanny the greatest sacri- 
fice she dould make me ; but restrained by the 
vague fear of a refusal as mortifying as it would 
be painful, I daily recoiled from the moment 
of making it. 

An occasion offered itself, and it was she 
who furnished it to me. 

XXXIV. 

"A woman who does not belong to herself,*' 
she said to me one day, making a sudden 
change in the conversation, and regarding me 
compasionately, '' cannot love without render- 
ing her lover the most unhappy of men. The 
more I observe myself, Roger, the more I feel 
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that, frequently in spite of myself, I must make 
you suffer terribly." 

Touched by this commencement, I replied, 
stammering, " Our liaison, however, might be 
a happy one." 

" Yes," she continued with bitterness, " love 
is the only thing that is too much between us. 
That is the secret chastisement of such a con- 
nexion. It can only last on the condition of 
being conventional, and in that case must 
revolt a proud and delicate heart. If nar- 
row and deep, it must become its own punish- 
ment." 

She sighed, and I replied — 

" I will go further than you, Fanny. A 
lover, if he only felt a caprice for his mistress, 
must yet suffer from sharing his mistress 
with another, which revolts all human feelings. 
Self-love, like the nobler passion, has its jealousy, 
modesty, and tortures. A lover, in whatever 
fashion he loves, always knows of the existence 
of the husbatid. The husband, usually more 
fortunate, does not know that of the lover." 

" That is going rather far," she began, in a 
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low voice ; then, lifting her shoulders, she raised 
her eyes to heaven, and exclaimed — 

" What is it but self-love after all !" 

Charmed at, at length, finding Fanny in such 
a temper of mind, I continued to grow bolder. 
I took her hand, and standing before her, while 
she gazed on ncie kindly, I^said to her, as if be- 
seechingly — 

" Still if you were willing r-" 

She blushed, understanding that she had ad- 
vanced too far. 

" What would you make me comprehend ?'^ 

I dared not speak more. But she doubtlessly 
understood me, for she tenderly pressed my 
hand, sighed once more, and said — 

" My darling child !" 

I shook my head. 

" Hear me !" she suddenly said, in a harsh 
voice ; *' perhaps you may be cured. I cannot 
render you happy. — Marry !" 

She was speechless from griet. 

I rudely repulsed her hand, and looked at her 
wrathfully, for the word she uttered seemed to 
me a bravado. But she was so broken-hearted 
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that I had not the courage to drive her into a 
comer, and only muttered through my lips — 

" You kjiow very well that is fmpossible/' 

" I gave you," she continued, " all the affec- 
tion I could draw from my heart, and it is you 
who punish me for it." 

She was offended. I must appease her, and 
promise submission ; but she did not forget it so 
easily. 

" What more can I do now ?" she ex- 
claimed. 

" If you love me, as I believe," I replied, 
" your duty is traced out for you." 

She blushed again — she had understood me 
this time. 

" My duty ! — my duty ! you are very impru- 
dent, Roger, to pronounce such a word. Do 
you not know that my strictest duty orders me 
not to leave the house of which I am the head ?" 

"Ah, Fanny !" I ejaculated, " what common- 
places you have recourse to when you wish to 
wound my feelings." 

" The house," she replied, letting her eyes fidl 
from my face, " is the post of honour confided 
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to the wife. She who respects herself, will never 
leave it.*' 

I tried to interrupt her, but she continued, 
suddenly calmed, and looking at me tenderly — 

"Be a little reasonable, dear child. Can a 
wife desert her honourable station without losing 
her self-esteem ? Can she voluntarily throw off 
all her duties without falling in the eyes of the 
world into the ranks of the abandoned of her 
sex?" 

" Considerations of what society will think 
are very trivial," I replied, ''when you place 
them in the balance against my life." 

We remained silent for several minutes, then 
she continued — 

" If I followed the advice which you satisfy 
yourself with allowing me to guess, because you 
are too honourable a man to offer it me openly, 
you could not prevent yourself from causing me 
to repent it some day." 

I was about to swear to my truth, but she 
stopped me by saying — 

'' Can we, then, obliterate the past ? and are 
you not even jealous of the past ? Oh, I am 
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not angry with you !" she added, as she rose and 
threw her arm round my neck, while she laid 
her hand on my breast, and tenderly fixed her 
blue eyes on mine. " In your place, believe me, I 
should be equally jealous. "Why did you not 
resist ?" she suddenly exclaimed, as she fell back 
in a chair, and hid her face in her hands. " Why 
did you not shuu me while there was yet time ?'* 

" There was not time for it, Fanny, and you 
know it, from the day when I first saw you pass 
before me." 

She rose again at these words and embraced 
me with dumb concentration. I, the dreamer 
allowed her to do so without speaking. At 
length — 

" Love, Fanny, can offer consolation for much 
suffering, eflface many humiliations, and be an 
excellent substitute for affection lost. What, 
tell me, are the esteem of society, the tranquil 
sentiments of family esteem, when compared 
with the absorption of our existence in another ? 
Is life so long that we consent to sacrifice it to so 
many conventionalities ? and besides, for what 
good ? Who will thank us for it ?" 
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" Roger, Roger !'* she said, " what strange 
morality !" 

But I went on — 

" Do you not fed wearied of blushing, trem-' 
bling, and hiding yourself? Do you not, in one 
word, feel ^isharaed of your shame ? And does 
it not set your heart in revolt to wait, to wait 
again, to wait for ever, to' bring me those greedy 
kisses for which my lips are hungering ? What ! 
during the entire space of a year we have great 
difficulty in passing one hundred hours together, 
and that is the happiness with which we must 
content ourselves ? even if that happiness were 
pure, unmixed, absolute ! But when you listen 
to me, the renaembrance of your anxieties, the 
dangers you incur, and my own tortures, cause 
you to turn pale ; and I, unhappy man that I 
am ! cannot embrace you ere a spectre at 
once " 

" I implore you," she suddenly exclaimed, " if 
you love me, do not tell me that you are un- 
happy, for that would be my death." 

" Still," I continued, regarding her tenderly, 
'^ if you would ! there would not be in this world 
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an existence comparable to ours. What I ask 
of you is to be at length the sole person to ren- 
der your life peaceful ; the only one to devote 
his time to you — to prepare and smooth the 
path of the future beneath your feet — to be the 
only one to love you. What I desire is to be- 
come for you the means, the object of happiness ; 
to take on myself all your sufferings ; and to 
give you in exchange all my dreams, all my 
pleasures, all my felicity. I would be at once 
your child, your lover, and your husband, col- 
lecting on your beloved head the sweetest and 
most assured affections. I would concentrate 
upon you the reminiscences of the past, the 
blessings of the present, and the hopes of the 
future, so that you would become at length all 
to me ; and there would be nothing in my life, 
which was not inspired by you, which did not 
emanate from you, which was not yourself ! If 
ygu would ! . . . Are there not countries where 
those whom destiny has separated and love 
unites, can eventually enjoy that peculiar repose 
resulting from the plenitude of happiness, and 
which is life ? Often and often in my dreams 
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I imagine that we have yoluntarily exiled our- 
selves to the immensity of some solitude where, 
beneath a sky ever blue, in the shade of trees 
ever green, by the 'side of a lake ever tranquil, 
on carpets of moss ever flowering, we enjoy each 
other, as if our double existence were no longer 
aught but a palpable reminiscence. What mis- 
fortune could assail us then ? what alarms affect 
us ? what suspicions injure us ? what jealousy 
sadden us in the happiness of days ever resem- 
bling one another ? if you would ! . . . Would it be 
nothing for me to hold you constantly in my arms, 
like a tender child : to strive incessantly to catch 
beneath your eyelids the tender glances of your 
blue eyes : to watch the breath sporting between 
your rosy lips : to sleep with my mouth glued to 
your shoulders, with my hand in yours : to see 
you every day moving before me, more lovely, 
calmer, and more graceful than the dream of 
young maidens. Listen still again — ^Would the 
tiiought be nothing to you, that you had sacri- 
ficed to me all those prejudices which cleave to 
a woman's heart : that you had drawn me from 
the pit of grief in which I have been struggling 
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for SO long a time: and, lastly, that you alone 
imparted to me greater happiness than any man 
can wish in this lower world? Ah, Fanny!; 
never again should I say, with tears in my eyes, ' I 
love you,' if you would— " 

Fanny had been hanging to my lips. In- 
toxicated with pleasure, she drank in my words. 
With her head reclining on her shoulder, with 
hanging arms, her eyelids lowered, she listened 
to them like distant music, of which the hearer 
does not wish to lose a sound. Sunk in a deep 
reverie which combined all her feelings, and all 
her oppression, her rosy nostrils were dilated, her 
lips murmured soft, unintelligible replies. A 
gentle tremor agitated her hands, and produced 
rapid quivering on her skin. At length she 
rose, and died away on my heart. I felt the 
tears pouring down my neck, as she embraced 
it. Oh ! the delicious prison her arms fornied. 

"Never let us speak of that again," she at 
length said, with an expression of despair on 
her face as she raised it, and pressing her hand 
against my forehead. " It causes me too much 
pain. Dearest Roger, the sacrifice you wish to 
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make is equal to that you ask of me. The 
happiness your persuasive lips depict is the 
loveliest dream that can enchant me — but it is 
only a dream, alas ! Oh ! Roger ! let us love, 
let us adore each other: but, in pity to me, 
never speak to me again like that." 

XXXV. 

I did not consider myself conquered by this 
cry of despair, which revealed to me at once 
such ardent aspirations and such hidden grief. 
Neither of us, in that affecting discussion, had 
employed our real arguments. Half satisfied 
with having laid the supreme question of my 
life before the woman who must solve it, I 
resolved to leave her to think over it, and be- 
come gradually accustomed to it. I awaited a 
more favourable occasion to recommence the 
struggle, and subdue my adored enemy. It 
presented itself ere long. It was terrible, un- 
foreseen, and left me no alternative than to 
conquer the final scruples of my mistress, or to 
lose her for ever. 
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XXXVI. 

One day Fanny appeared to me pre-occupied. 
She spoke rapidly and much on trivial matters, 
as if desirous to stifle some affair that was too 
serious. I waa cautious not to interrogate her, 
and did not seem to notice her trouble of mind. 
Her caresses were eager, and mine were the 
same, but neither our minds nor our wills had 
any share in them. The moment arrived when 
we both felt we had arrived at the end of trifling. 
She had her head thrown back on my arm, and 
I, bowed over her face, regarded her with dumb 
anxiety. Her stifled breathing rose to her 
lips in lengthened sighs — ^her eyelids fell before 
my inquiring glance : she turned her eyes away, 
aiid blushed. 

I took her hand, and did not 3ay a word. She 
squeezed mine with febrile strength. 

" Speak, then, in the name of Heaven !" I 
exclaimed. I felt myself growing pale. Sud- 
denly throwing her face on my bosom, she 
clasped me convulsively in her arms. 
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Though obscured by a thousand confused 
references, the cruel narration at length escaped 
from her lips. But, from the first word she 
uttered, I understood it all. That same morning, 
she had received a very kind letter from her 
husband, in which he told her he should be pro- 
bably obliged to remain for several years in 
England. 

" In that case," he added, " she must send her 
elder children to co^ege, and rejoin him im- 
mediately with the youngest." 

I was terribly alarmed. I felt disgusted with 
my mistress at. the courage she at length 
mustered to pronounce the terrible word of 
separation. But I concealed the agonies that 
tore my heart asunder, and only allowed her to 
see in my faice the trace of profound grief! 
Seizing her in my arms, I exdaimed- 

" It shall not be, Fanny. I swear it ; for it 
would be tearing my heart out to separate me 
from you." 

"What shall I do! Oh, my God!" she 
said, as she twisted her hands together. 

" Let us love each other !" I answered with 
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exultation — "even with all our strength, and 
derive a resource from terrible necessity/* 

*' A resource !" — she began ! but I interrupted 
her. 

" Fanny, this is a solemn moment. We have 
no longer to deal with the subtle considerations 
of society, or the jealousies of the past : we have 
to live or die. In the presence of Heaven, I 
pledge you my life ! Will you give me yours ?" 

She threw herself in my arms, repeating — 

" What shall I do ?" 

" Let us fly together such a distance that no 
one can ever find us again." 

XXXVII. 

With this remark, we were silent. Fanny 
slowly untwined herself, from my arms, laid her 
hands on my shoulders, and looked at me. 

I let my eyes fall in my turn, fearing her 
anger. But how badly I knew her ! She could 
only shew me pity. ' Cruelly bandied between 
her love, and the duty which indicated to her 
her place by the side of the head of the family. 
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who was struggling alone in exile to defeinl her 
fortune* She evinced to me more grief than I 
fancied a soul could endure without bemg crushed 
by the weight She was well aware that I must 
suffer horribly at the thought of the speedy 
termination of a liaison so dear to me, but she 
also understood that she could not but obey the 
voice that suinmcmed her. And it overwhelmed 
her with a crushing grief to feel that she was 
about to lose- me, and that she was once agam 
the sole cause of my sufferings^ 

" My children !" she at length cried, with a 
piercing expression, and turning pale. And she 
hung on my neck, and still looked me in the 
eyes. 

" My poor children ! so young, too — can you 
think of it ? — you who are so kind, you who 
love me so dearly— can you ask me to quit 
them ?" 

I immediately understood, from the emotion 
that ravaged my own heart, that all I was about 
to attempt from this point was useless. In 
spite of my resistance, I fdt a sullen protest 
rise from my heart with cries of indignation. 

H 
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la my heart of hearts, I no longer desired this 
monstrous abandonment of children by their 
mother, not even, perhaps, the cowardly desertion 
of an unhappy husband by the woman I adored. 
But, shall I avow it ? it was not so much the 
desire to pass my life with my mistress that im- 
pelled me to the struggle, as my mania to put 
an end to the partition I execrated. I felt, upon 
pressing Fanny again, that I suffered less from 
the certainty of losing her, than from the idea 
that she was about to rejoin her husband. And, 
with a horror of myself which was a new grief 
to be added to so many others, I chuckled at the 
thought. 

" Now I feel more of jealousy than love." 

During this period, she had been resting on her 
elbow as she sat opposite to me, and discussing 
the point rather more calmly, though from the 
first w*ith admirable gentleness. I began to listen 
to her again. 

" If I dared, if 1 did not fear to cause you 
suflfering — " 

'' Speak ! for I am resolved to hear alL 
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Nothing, on this day, can render me more un- 
happy than I now am.'* 

Then cajne furious caresses ; at length she. 
said, turning pale — 

" Well, then ! I do not feel in myself that 
horrible courage which would ruifl him. His 
only resource is now in my fortune — " 

" Come, is it only that ?" I exclaimed : " give 
up to him all you possess. Am I not rich 
enough for both of us ?'\ 

But she only shook her head. 

" It is not that — it is not that !'* 

I looked at her : she was confused, and sought 
vague words to disguise her thoughts ; at length 
she continued, in a low voice, as if reproaching 
herself for what she was about to say-^ 

" How can I condemn him to solitude at this 
moment before all, when he is struggling for me 
as much as he is for himself ? Never did he 
willingly cause me the slightest pain. He loves 
in me the companion of fifteen years of his life, 
the mother of his three children — " 

" Why have you deceived him, then ?" I said, 
looking her in the face, for I was mad with grief 

h2 
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and pain ; but she crushed me with a single 
sentence — 

" Because I loved you !" ^ 

And with an expression of pride, which made 
her look taller than she'was, she added — 

" But you had no right, Roger, to reproach 
me with my treachery." ' 

Thus, though all the blows I dealt her were 
immediately followed by a vigorous rally, I could 
not grow tired of attacking her. 

" And suppose we were to be discovered 1" 
I said, with a conviction that this final blow was 
difficult to parry. She looked at me fixedly, as 
if she fancied that I intended to denounce lier, 
in the hope of possibly possessing her by meansk 
of this infamous stratagem ; she gazed in my 
face a long time, and simply replied — 

" He would be very wretched." 

I turned my head away, and she finished me 
by saying— 

*' He would only say, as he wrung his hands, 
' These children—* " 

But I closed her mouth, and, shuddering, 
regarded her. Her face was hidden by tears. 
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In spite of my own troubles, I admired her dis- 
interestedness, which she extended even to my- 
self. She only thought of the victim. 

" And what would he do ?" I muttered. 

Hiding her face in her hands, she answered 
in a hollow voice— 

** He would, perhaps, pardon me." 

"Are we sufficiently punished ?" she added, 
sobbing, a little latca*. " If I obey my duty, I 
abandon you ; if I do not obey it, I am dis- 
honoured. On all sides I only see evil, I only 
do wrong. Unhappy through you, through him, 
through the idea of my children, through my- 
self, — I have not even the resource of death to 
restore you all your repose. Oh, God! who 
gave me a heart, was it not that I might con- 
sole those I love ? and why is it that I cannot 
bury all their misfortunes in that heart, like 
precious treasures ?" 

Thus, in the twilight of the alcove, on the 
lace of the soft pillow, with our arms int^- 
twined, our lips meeting, we wept. Who would 
have willingly believed that, for a long time past, 
^ur interviews were passed in this way ? 
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From this fatal day, I understood that I could 
never entertain the slightest hopes from our 
love, and thenceforward we lived in the painful 
expectation of what another had it in his power 
to decide. But, as if fate had resolved to spare 
us nothing, the solution, each day awaited and 
feared, did not arrive. The letters no longer 
terrified her alone. It was I who longed for 
them, desired to read them, and formed ardent 
vows for the success of the man who did not 
struggle with sufficient energy to satisfy me. 
Still, to impart some confidence to this unhappy 
wife, I exaggerated my confidence, and lauded 
in turn her husband's well-known skill, his firm- 
ness of character, and the power of his will. I 
affirmed that he would recover his fortune, ob- 
tain justice, and regain that repose which he so 
truly deserved ! All my hopes now rested oa 
him ; hence I only thought of him, and felt a 
passionate desire for his success. What do I 
say ? The most unexpected happiness I could 
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see vaguely athwart my dreams, and which I 
desired with all the ardour of desperation, was 
the return of my rival, which must thrust into 
his arms the woman I adored ! 

" Why cannot I aid him?" I asked myself; 
" but for what am I good ?'* and I now re- 
gretted most bitterly the imbecile sincerity which 
had caused me to refrain from crossing his 
threshold. If I had possessed less haughty 
pride— if I had not desired to add inches to my 
stature by singularizing myself through an af- 
fected delicacy, which, in my own eyes, did not 
absolve nie from my deeds — if, as so many 
others would have done in my place, I had be- 
come the friend of the husband whose wife I 
stole — by now paying for that weak portion of 
my deeds which was ptCrchasable, I might find 
some alleviation for my troubles. But I had 
ever possessed less common sense than pride, 
and how greatly was I now crushed by the idea 
that, through my own fault, in this disaster, 
when everybody heroically performed their duty, 
I felt myself fit for nothing. 

On oflfering these subtleties to my conscience, 
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I did not deceive myself as to their weakness ; 
but, like the drowning man clutches at floatiag 
grass without the hope of saving himself, I 
rested upon my own suflfering — I accused my- 
self of faults I had not committed -^I denatural- 
ized my feelings and conduct in all they pos- 
sessed that was honourable; because I knew 
not what to do that I might regain a little 
hope. 

XXXIX. 

Fanny now came to visit me as an incurable 
patient, whom you feel surprised to find still 
aUve upon every visit. She no longer found 
anything to say to me that would endow me 
with courage; she needed it so greatly herself! 
If the news were good, she sighed ; she cried 
when they were bad. One day, when she had 
laid bare before me, in aU its terrible length, the 
weighty chain of the most secret miseries she 
foresaw — ^so frightened was she at the feelii^, 
that she was not strong enough to bear it, — I 
suddenly broke the silence, and simply made 
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her the oflFer of my whole fortune to redeem 
her husband's honour, which was now the last 
sad, honible stake. But even in the presence 
of this new disaster laid upon the old one, and 
so (pushing that the latter disappeared from 
memory, she remained what she should be. 

" It is a misfortune of our situation," she 
said to me with extraordinary sternness — ** Oh 
Roger, I adore you more than ever ! but I am 
not free, and it is because I adore you that you 
are the only man from whom I can accept 
nothing." 

XL. 

Destiny at length ceased to smite her. The 
letters now became more and more reassuring 
in their rapid succession, and already there was 
no longer question of honour or poverty, or even 
that separation we had so greatly feared. At 
the worst, Fanny had to anticipate the loss 
of only half her fortune. She then became again 
calm and smiling ; but I, like a miserable wretch 
who has two wounds to attend to simultaneously, 
felt my jealousy reenkindled, more ardently 
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than ever. The husband of my mistress was 
about to return, and his retuin, formerly so 
eagerly desired, I could now only regard <with an 
insurmountable horror. I longed for his dekth; 
I became at once gloomy, suspicious, and in- 
vestigating ; and our struggles recommenced. 

XLI. 

The idea had never before occurred to me 
of breaking with my mistress ; but on seeing 
that we were again opposed to each other, it 
suddenly flashed across my mind like lightning, 
and I felt the soft caresses of hope enter my 
heart along with it. But that hope, alas ! did 
not endure longer than a moment. In spite 
of myself, with shudderings of horror, I'-hastened 
to drive away the thought of my enfranchise- 
ment. 

XLII. 

One day, after a discussion in which, for the 
hundredth time, I revealed to Fanny my new 
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agonies, she herself met halfway a thought 
which I had never dared to suggest to her. 

" I have been deficient in tact/' she said to 
me ; '* I ought to have concealed my way of life 
from you. However improbable the things 
might have been that I told you, you would 
have believed ; for you had an interest in doing 
so. I wanted tact,'' she repeated — "but I 
could never tell a falsehood." 

This avowal was to me a sudden revelation. 
I immediately supposed that like so many other 
women, she took a pride in her happiness, 
through a feeling of vanity concealed her annoy- 
ances like vices, and while unhappy wished to 
be considered happy. This suspicion agitated 
me for a week, but the hopes it restored to my 
heart could have no duration. I adjured 
Fanny to conceal from me nothing of her life, 
while rendering the means for confession the 
easiest. With a surprise which appeared to me 
perfectly real, she coldly confirmed her words, 
and restored me my despair. 
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XLTII. 

The time arranged by h^ husband for his 
return was, however, drawing on. It seemed 
to me as if that day must be the signal of our 
rupture and my death. The idea of any 
paction now JpM m« witt «, m^rmoui 
able disgust. A hundred times I resolved to 
have an explanation with Fanny on this terrible 
subject ; but I did not dare. She seemied to be 
veritably re-born; she was more tender and 
^bmissive than ever; at the same time, she 
became more expansive; and as during the 
last few weeks we had spoken merely about 
a thousand matters that concerned her, she 
imprudently continued to tell me the slightest 
incidents of her life. It was this which must 
one day place us again opposite each other in the 
menacing position of two enemies. 

I know not how it happened, or who of us 
was the cause of the atrocious scene that was 
about to ensue, but I remember that Fanny was 
just on the point of leaving me, and that we 
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were both standing. She walked up to fasten 
her bonnet strings before the glass on the 
chimney, against whose jamb I was leaning ; 
her shoulders were coveired by her shawl, and, 
while looking round for her handkerchief which 
she had left on the sofe^ she finished buttoning 
her gloves. We continued in terms half 
affectionate and familiar a discussion we had 
been carrying on about herself and her husband. 
We were both quite calm, when a word acci- 
dentally escaped her which iced all the blood in 
my veins. 

" It would he false," she murmured, " were 
I to say that I felt no affection for him." 

She had scarce time to reflect on the cruelty 
of her remark, which was the more imprudent 
because it was useless, than she repented hav- 
ing made it. She walked up to me without 
adding anything or trying to withdraw her 
words; threw back her shawl to pass her arms 
round my neck; patted my cheek with the 
other hand, and rose on tip-toe to kiss me. 
Her glance was gentle, and asked forgiveness 
for the cruelty of her lips. 
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" You women," I said bitterly, as I slowly 
compelled her to withdraw from my breast^ 
" have not the slightest delicacy in your hearts/^ 

She blushed, made herself still more gentle and 
insinuating, and drew near again to embrace me 

But I stretched out my arm, and keeping her 
at a distance by my hand fixed on her shoulder,^ 
I said, in a low voice, trembling with fury — 

" For the last few days you have been speak- 
ing too much of your husband ; you praise him 
too greatly. Do you forget that it is not he 
who now deserves to be pitied ?" 

She took my hand and pressed it energeti- 
cally; while she regarded me with suppliant 
tenderness, though with closed lips, for she knew 
not what to say. 

But my anger increased in proportion as I 
saw her repentance visible on her face, and I 
continued — 

" You have the better right to love him, be- 
cause he merits your esteem more than any one 
else." 

She then foresaw that she could not succeed 
in calming me. Not knowing what more to do. 
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she did not take up my equivocal remark, but 
quietly unfastened her bonnet-strings, laid it, with 
her shawl, on the bed, and sat down in an easy 
chair opposite to me. With her left arm rest- 
ing on the arm of the chair, her cheek lying in 
the palm of her hand, her wandering glances, 
she remained there before me in her habitual 
position. More Ipvely than ever, with her mar- 
vellous arm, whose whiteness shaded with 
down was heightened by the contrast of her 
black silk dress; with her long riding-gloves, 
which came above her wrist; with her flexile 
and arched neck, her delicate complexion, and 
her locks sporting round her pure brow, she re- 
sembled some glorious portrait by Rubens. 
Her little feet, resting on the ground side by 
side, peeped out from beneath the edge of her 
dress ; her right arm falling down her side, was 
buried in the dark folds of the silk ; and her 
half-closed hand was as motionless as if carved 
out of marble. 

XLIV. 
When her husband's disasters became a mat- 
ter of public notoriety, I had learnt that- dis- 
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honourable stories about him yf&re afloat in 
Paris. He was rich and haughty^ hence he had 
plenty of enemies. These stories must be ca- 
lumnious, for they only issued from envious lips. 
For prudence sake, I did not contradict, but I 
collected them. I did not suspect, however, 
that I should one day employ them for purposes 
of vengeance. 

Exasperated by fury, I only waited till one 
word, provoking me afresh, might serve as an 
excuse for my cruelty. But she was careful not 
to utter it, guessing that I should interpret any- 
tlung she might say in the sense of my anger. 
Hence we both remained motionless, silent — she 
awaiting the death-blow, I collecting all my 
strength to deal it. 

At length I made up my mind; and with a 
single phrase, as sharp as a sword, attacking the 
honour of my rfval at the most sacred spot, I 
repeated the caluomies which I did not myself 
believe. The parry was prompt and terrible. 

" That .is a bad action !" she exclaimed, as 
she rose, urged beyond herself, with purpled 
cheeks, and with an expression of anger pd re- 
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volt which stupefied me. " I will not suffer you 
to attack the honour of the head of my family. 
I will not know him dishonoured whose name I 
bear 1 And it is because 'I have deceived him, 
because I have stained that portion of his honour 
which he entrusted to my charge, that I will not 
suffer any one to assail the other part — you 
above all !" 

" You ought to blush !'* she continued, with 
even greater excitement; " if you really believed 
those calumnies, you should join with me in 
contradicting them, because with me — " 

Here she interrupted herself; but finding I 
remained silent, she continued — 

" You speak of the indelicacy of women's 
hearts ; I, for my part, will speak of the pride 
of men. You are not satisfied with woman's 
love alone to trample beneath your feet. It is 
all they cherish, all they respect; you men 
would destroy the esteem of the world, their 
family, their children, their peace of mind, even 
the honour of their husbands. You want to 
destroy everything, or turn it into ridicule. Ah ! 
I am dearly punished for having believed that I 
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could love you with impunity. I have been 
pradent ; hence it is not my outraged husband 
who punishes my fault, but — chastisement a 
thousand-fold more cruel — it is my love. I de- 
serve my penalty, and it is you who punish 
me. 

I still remained dumb, and she continued 
thus, her lips pouring out sarcasms. 

" You resemble all the rest — ^you have only 
pride — ^you know not how to love !" 

This time I replied in my confusion — 
* " Have I no excuse for attacking him ?" 

" Attack him, then, like a man,'' she shrieked, 
" you who have so many reasons to brave him !" 

" By heavens, I will do so !" 

And with this yell, exasperated in my turn, 
with my eyes suffused with blood, my teeth 
clenched, I advanced towards her, but she stop- 
ped me three paces from her by an icy glance 
which I had never before witnessed in her eyes. 
Then, slowly wrapping herself in her shawl from 
head to foot, like an ancient priestess, gloomy^ 
stern, and desperate, she directed upon me a 
contemptuous glance, and disappeared. 
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XLV. 

What could I do to appease her ? 

Such was the cowardly question I asked my- 
self the next morning on waking. And I wrote 
to her a long letter, couched in such submissive 
terms that I could not read' it again without a 
feeling of shame. I tore that letter up, and 
commenced another : but its style was so bitter 
that it n^t exalte the woLa whose feel- 
ings I wished to touch. I did not finish this 
letter either, and spent an hour in walking up 
and down the room, wringing my hands. The 
thought of an immediate rupture was re-kindled 
in me, but died out again. My fury expired 
with my jealousy. I at length understood that 
the deed to which I had wished to drive Fanny 
was a crime which, while irremediably consum- 
mating the misfortune of an entire family, must 
render us for ever wretched. It terrified me to 
think that if she had listened to me, the images 
of her abandoned children would have inter- 
posed between her and me our whole existence 
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through. But, at the same time, I had not the 
strength to liberate myself. I was accustomed 
to my sufferings. I did not dare exchange them 
for others I knew not yet. A man must have 
been, like myself, the object of affection and ten-' 
derness, the heart which necessarily regulated 
the movements of another heart, to be able to 
form an idea of the horrors of that solitude which 
follows on a separation. I was mad with grief 
and rage. At length I tranquillised myself to 
some extent by gazing on the portrait of my 
mistress. 

" What has she done to me after all ?" I 
asked myself. I shed a few tears, and, without 
coming to any decision, I dressed and went out. 

XLVI. 

It was about eight o'clock ; the heat of the 
last days of August gurpled the cloud-laden sky ; 
and the shadows fell like cere-cloths, with the 
heavy mist, between the trees of the grand ave- 
nue in the Champs Elys^es. The visitors hur- 
ried to escape the storm which growled hoarsely 
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in the distance. The brilliant carriage-lamps 
flashed out at intervals, crossed each other, and 
disappeared. Clouds of dust, raised by the 
wind, mounted in the air before me, and ob- 
scured the sun. Half way I stopped. 

That was the spot. I leant against a tree, 
and looked before me. Above the doorway the 
windows of the drawing-room were partly open. 
A single lamp illumined the room, for the light 
poured but doubtfully through the panes. No 
shadow passed between the lamp and the win- 
dows. 

" The house is empty," I said to myself ; " and 
yet Fanny is not at Chaville, as the drawing- 
room is lighted." 

The storm at this moment burst forth with 
greater violence. The thunder hurtled through 
the air ; a whirlwind howled through the elm- 
trees, raising spirals of leaves and sand. I then 
saw the shadow of a man advancing behind the 
first window on my left, and close it ; then he 
closed the three others. After this the feeble 
light that illumined the room became more red 
and brilliant : a second lamp had been lighted. 
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After that, nothing more. The deserted 
walk, the storm in the sky which had grown 
blacker, myself standing beneath the tree, and 
the empty drawing-room, with its four light 
windows. Eleven o'clock struck from the clock 
of a neighbouring church. 

Suddenly, the creaking of hasty wheels biting 
the gravel, was audible at my side. I had taken 
a few steps unconsciously forward. 

" Mind yourself!'* a hasty voice shouted. I 
leaped aside on the pavement. An empty 
brougham passed me, bounding on its springs 
through the effect of the shock ; then a large 
travelling carriage drawn by four post-horses 
suddenly turned round, while the folding gates 
were thrown open to the right and left from 
inside. I threw a startled glance into the car- 
riage. In it was seated a man : it was he. I 
recognised him. At his side a woman talking 
to him : it was she. Mingled with them, on 
their knees and in their arms, their bright-eyed^ 
light-haired children. 

It was a rapid vision. I know not if they had 
perceived me ; the carriage had been engulphed; 
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in the gaping archway of the gate, and the heavy 
doors were already rolling on their hinges. As 
they fell into their places, they gave forth a 
mournfnl and hollow sound. 

I had got out of the way to allow my rival 
to pass, who was returning home as the master. 

XLVII. 

"Why did he not crush me beneath his 
wheels?'^ I asked myself, with death in my 
soul, as I retired, staggering like a drunken 
man. 

A hackney-coach passing at the moment, I 
threw myself into it. 

" Where shall I drive you ?" the coachman 
said, as he wrapped himself up in his great- 
coat 

" Where you like ; to the wood, anywhere ?" 

And I suddenly felt myself borne from the 
mournful spot. 

The rain soon poured down on the raised 
windows. By the flashes of lightning, I could 
see the trees bending beneath the gusts as I 
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passed along. Every now and then peals of 
thunder re-echoed through the sky. 

"Surely this storm must terrify them?" I 
shouted in mad glee. 

I know not how much time I spent in blas- 
pheming, in tearing my breast with my nails, in 
weeping, while I was shut up in this rolling 
chest, which dashed along the road and past the 
lightning-illumined trees. I was stifling. I 
lowered the windows, and the rain descended 
in floods on my face and hands. I remained 
for some time resting on the edge of the door, 
with my face buried in my arms. A horrible 
sensation of cold seized upon me. I was in a 
fever. 

" Shall we turn back ?" the driver asked from 
time to time, wearied with such a journey. 

"Go back," I at length replied, myself tired 
of it. 

He checked the speed of his horse, the coach 
turned, and began moving again. 

XLVIII. 
Day was breaking all in tears over a still por* 
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tending sky, when, raising my head, I recognised 
a house in the skirts of the road. It was hers* 
All the shutters were closed ; the lights extin- 
guished. Only one excessively weakened light, 
which appeared, that which emerges through 
the apertures of a night- shade, glistened like a 
dot between the wood- work of the jalousie of 
the last window to the right, in a room next to 
the drawing-room. I looked for a long time 
from the window of the coach, watching the red 
and expiring point. But I no longer wept : I was 
calm : I was frozen, worn out with exhaustion. 
" Is she at last sleeping ?" I asked myself as 
I retired. 

XLIX. 

I passed the first day that followed this 
horrible night in a state of despondency, from 
which nothing could draw me. I was awaiting 
something, I knew not what, to end my life, and 
with it my suflFerings. 

" And yet, matters cannot end thus I" I said 
to myself. , 
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Twenty times a-day I rang to ask for my let- 
ters; but I did not even open those my servant 
brought me. It was enough to look at the 
handwriting of the addresses. Nothing reached 
me from Fanny. She seemed to me to be dead. 
I was afraid. I had doubts about my reason. 

The eighth day after our last interview, I had 
a species of foreboding that I was going to see 
her. I arranged everything I intended to say 
to her. Alas ! alas ! I felt myself conquered : 
I wished to ask pardon ; I wished to declare 
that I was ready to surrender ; I wished to im- 
plore h^ to grant a little pity to my sufferings. 
But I awaited in vain till nightfall, counting the 
hours by my pulse, which was at one moment 
hurried, at another almost imperceptible. She 
did not write. No one gave me but a second of 
hope by pulling my door-bell. 

When night set in, I proceeded toward her 
house. On reaching the avenue opposite to it, 
I perceived, to my great surprise, that all the 
shutters were closed. The thought that Fanny 
had gone faf away, so fai' that I should never 
see her again, passed through my brain like an 
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arrow. With horrible agony, but resolutely, like 
a poltroon who has made up his mind to supply 
proof of his courage, I lifted the knocker of the 
house, and asked the servant who opened the 
door if her mistress were at home. I was all 
pale and trembling, but he did not notice it. 

*' Madam is in the country,^' he replied. 

" Where ?— at Chaville ?" 

" Yes, sir/' 

I went to lean against a tree, for I felt as if 
my strength were leaving me. 

After a few moments, I decided on returning 
home. It was a partial consolation to know 
that Fanny was absent from Paris. I at length 
understood the motive that prevented her 
coming ; but I did not understand why she 
had not written for a whole week. I might 
have thought that she might have reasonably 
expected a letter from me, but there was too 
much personality still in my rancour. 

" Perhaps she is expecting me out there f* 
I said, to console myself. 

This idea had no sooner blossomed in my 
mind than the imperious desire of seeing Fanny 
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again immediately and at all risks seized upon 
me. At this moment I was only a few paces 
from my own door. I entered quickly, and 
asked for my horse. I even helped the stable- 
lad to saddle him. And I hurried down the 
street, full of hope, and scattering the passers- 
by without warning the/n to get out of the 
way. 

I rode at such a pace that, on arriving, I 
fancied I had made a mistake, and did not at 
first recognise Fanny's house, which rose before 
me, beneath the shade of some lofty trees. But, 
on rising in my stirrups to look over the wall, 
I perceived the summer-house. Then I dis- 
mounted and proceeded into the wood to attach 
my horse to a bough. Then I returned, and to 
my great surprise saw the park gates wide open, 
and a man-servant standing near them. At 
the end of the drive, and close to the house, I 
saw the two glistening lamps of a motionless 
carriage. Half-way between the gates and the 
house, and slightly to the left, the coloured win- 
dows of the summer-house shone with the rays 
of a lamp placed inside. 
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" What does all this mean ?" I asked myself, 
as I walked along the wall, to find the breach by 
which I had twice already entered. But I had 
hardly set foot in the park, when I remained 
rooted to the ground. I had heard imprecations 
and sobs. They came from the summer-house, 
which was about twenty yards from me. A 
cold perspiration covered my whole body. I 
quivered like the leaves of the tree beneath which 
I concealed myself. ' 

At this moment the waiting carriage started, 
and trotted at a rapid speed toward the gates, 
the coachman doubtlessly obeying a summons I 
had not heard. On arriving opposite to me, it 
stopped, and a footman opened the carriage-door. 
The cries, the sobs, had ceased. A man emerged 
from the summer-house, closing the door after 
him. I recognised him. Indeed — who else 
could it be ? He threw himself on the cushions. 
The servant mounted the box. The coachman 
touched up his horses. The brougham started 
again, and passed through the gates, which were 
closed by the man in livery who stood by them. 

So soon as this man, on his return to the 
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house, was hidden by the trees, I boldly advanced 
without any precaution. But, before turning 
the handle of the door, I looked through the 
window. In the centre of the summer-house 
was a round table, supporting a lamp. All 
round it ran a wide sofa ; and on this sofa, with 
her face in her hands, and sobbing as if to break 
her heart, reclined a weeping woman. She-« 
Fanny ! it was my mistress ! I hurriedly en- 
tered, held out my arms, and threw myself on 
my knees at her feet. 

She had no sooner recognised me than she 
uttered a piercing cry, took my head in her 
arms, and stifled me against her breast. I 
could neither speak nor breathe. She kissed 
my hair ; she buried her face in it ; she bit it, 
to prevent her outcries; then she raised my 
head again, and I felt the tears wetting my 
cheeks, while her quivering lips passed over 
mine, and her soft hands trembled as they 
passed over my shoulders, my neck, my head. 
At length she fell back on the sofa without 
relaxing her hold ; heartbroken, she dung to me 
convulsively, and fainted. 
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I then rose. I understood nothing of the 
husband's departure, or his wife's tears. Still 
I did all in my power to recal her to life. The 
lamp had been overthrown and extinguished. 
Advancing towards my mistress, and groping 
my way, I un&stened her dress, and tore off 
her corset in strips. Then, by the resource of 
caresses, supplications and prayers, by squeezing 
her hands in mine, and warming her with my 
breath, I succeeded at length in restoring her. 
She at first heaved a long sigh, and rose with 
the support of my arms ; then she appeared to 
reflect. Torrents of tears at last poured from 
her eyes, and she threw herself upon me with 
such abandonment, and evincing such pain, that 
I began sobbing in my turn, as I embraced 
her. 

" Oh, Roger, my Roger," she at length ex- 
daiihed in a voice choked with emotion, '^ if you 
only knew how unhappy I am I Console me. 
Love me. Help me. Oh, what relief it is to 
me to weep on your heart, my dear Roger I" 

Sobs choked her utterance. I pressed her for 
an explanation. I did not yet comprehend any- 
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thing of this grief which cries of revolt and 
indignation flashed across like lightning. 

" Your husband knows all, then ?" I said to 
her. 

She shook her head. 

" No ! it is not that : but I have told you false- 
hoods for the last year : I am the most wretched, 
the worst treated and most insulted of women. 
The outcasts of my sex are not more so than I 
am. 

At first I found nothing to respond to the 
cry which finally escaped from her heart. I 
remained stunned with surprise. Fury stiflFened 
my limbs, and I found nothing to say. I could 
only walk up and down, and come back, to give 
my weeping mistress a convulsive embrace. 
Suddenly a ray of luminous prevision traversed 
niy mind. 

" If I do not profit by this occasion to make 
her confess," I said to myself, " I shall never 
know anything.. Once calmed, she will not 
speak again." 

The thought was correct, and I did right to 
listen to the inspiration. Hence I employed all 
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my eloquence to draw from the poor woman 
the secret which for so long a time she had so 
well concealed from me. I pressed her. I en- 
couraged * her. I cross-questioned her, while 
feeling heart-broken at her despair. Then I 
learned an affecting history, not straight off, but 
by tearing from her the smallest details in frag- 
ments; for in spite of her exultation, while 
giving way to her desire to speak, she now and 
then affected a reserve at the most delicate por- 
tions of her narrative. 

It enlightened me suddenly on all that had 
hitherto appeared to me inexplicable both in her 
existence and her conduct. 
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Her husband was not the disdainfully indul- 
gent man I had imagined him. . He was a . 
terrible despot. Wife, children, friends, ser- 
vants, all bowed instinctively to his humour, and 
passively submitted to the exigencies of nis 
character. It was not through jealousy that 
he oppressed his wife, but to satisfy an indomit* 
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able desire to rule. Hence, in Lis house there 
was only one person who gave the tone, and on 
him all the others must be ingeniously modelled. 
In short, he was not so much a man a^ a species 
of sun, who illumined, warmed and communi- 
cated life to all his surroundings. 

When, therefore, he saw his wife, counselled 
by me, deviate insensibly from the line of conduct 
he had traced for her, he at first experienced a 
feeling of great stupor. But with a frown of 
his imperious brow, he made her at once return 
to the old routine. Still, he did not attempt to 
penetrate the cause of her timid attempt for 
liberty. To him, every woman was a fantastic 
being, acting upon incomprehensible motives, and 
who could never be treated seriously. Hence, he 
had not carried off and married Fanny, through 
^ a feeling of love. No ! he had coveted her 
. because she was lovely ; and he wished to have 
a lovely woman to do the honour^ of his esta- 
blishment. He had carried her off because she 
had been refused him. He had married her, 
because she was rich, he poor, and because, be- 
sides, he wanted blood, while he enriched 
himself. 
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But, seeing that she was submissive, he grew 
full of attentions to her. It was a point of 
honour with him to spend every year twice the 
interest of the fortune she brought him, and he 
often made her magnificent presents to evince 
his magnificence to her. He had for her, in a 
word, some of that rude afiection which Arab 
horsemen feel for their blood mares. They pat 
them with one hand, while they hold in the 
other the whip in readiness, which is intended 
to punish the slightest vagary. 

For a very long time, Fanny, governed by this 
superior will, submitted passively. She thought 
through him, acted through him, lived, for him. 
At last, through her resignation, she obtained 
from her master an apparent liberty. Some 
young men — as far as I could understand — 
profited by it to pay open and very assiduous 
court to this charming woman, whose air of 
tranquillity covered such a long habit of internal 
revolt, and so many unciqatrized wounds. 
Her husband, however, did not entertain the 
slightest suspicion. Accident alone threw into 
his hands a compromising letter. The scene 

k2 
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that followed this discovery was terrible. There 
was, however, no loud language, no insults, no 
degrading brutality; in the same way, there 
was no duel,, explanations, or forced separation 
of the two imprudent beings, for this would 
have dealt a death-blow to the husband's pride, 
even while avenging it. All that the intelligent 
husband did, was to tell his wife that he should 
keep the letter. And, from that time, whenever 
he surprised in her the slightest desire for 
liberty, he employed this letter to make her 
shudder and submit. In his hands a slip of 
paper became a weapon with which he pricked 
his wife to make her walk before him. 

This man then was very vile ? not at all, he 
was simply excessively proud. Had this pre- 
cious letter been a thousand times more explicit 
he would not have believed it. To him it was 
nothing but the proof of a dangerous child's play, 
which^ cleverly worked, would conceal this 
childishness beneath the appearance of crime. 
But he never believed in criminality. For 
what means had he of such belief ? it was im- 
possible, from the sole reason that bis wife 
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could not be guilty. Because she was his wife, 
and because he was himself. Thus, while 
growling a little at this humiliating childish- 
ness he did not shew himself restless or un- 
happy. And with all his iron heart, he set to 
work in his way loving his wife. What do I 
say ? after fifteen years of wedlock, there were 
many days on which he behaved to her as a 
lover. 

But the weapon remained a weapon in his 
hands, and he employed it. In the first place, 
thanks to it, he obtained Fanny's promise that 
she would not see her mother again. Her he 
detested because she had not given her instant 
assent to accept him as son-in-law. Next he 
insisted that she should have her children 
nursed by a stranger, under the pretext that 
the cares of maternity would make her lose 
all taste for the pleasures of society : then with- 
out consulting her, fot* no visible advantage, he 
sold the house where she was born, and had 
passed her youth ; the park in which her father 
and two brothers were interred ; lastly, thanks 
to this fortunate letter, he soon imposed on her 
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every possible restraint and vexation, not cruelly, 
but still overwhelming her with attentions! 
especially before the world. And Fanny's life 
became a hell, in which a pitiless demon tor- 
tured her with one hand, while caressing her 
with the other. 

It was principally when Fanny resisted, 
when what he demanded of her became too 
serious, and too brutally ruffled her delicacy and 
her pride, that he gave way to tremendous bursts 
of passion. In such cases, though only for an ' 
hour, he lost all consciousness of self. He was 
no longer that politely disdainful man, who bore 
in his face the most exquisite traits of superiority 
of character, and whose aflfable and open air 
seemed to say to all the world, " See how little 
I am to be feared !" He became once again the 
lion, whom nature had moulded with her 
warty hands, and whom education had with 
difficulty toned down. His hair stood upright 
on his forehead like a mane. His eyes glistened 
with the reflection of melted gold. His dilated 
nostrils puffed forth a burning breath. His 
contracted mouth opened and displayed his 
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teeth, as if he were about to bite. His fists 
closed. He was terrible. And there was before 
all an insult with which he never failed to lash 
his victim. The letter supplied him with the 
pretext. It was ever the same insult, the same 
infamous word, he branded on her forehead, 
like a searing iron ; and which lowered her as, 
she said, to a level with the outcasts of her sex. 

But Destiny makes no compromises with 
passions and characters, at times tried a despe- 
rate struggle with this athlete; unforeseen 
events assailed him ; unsuspected obstacles rose 
in his path. At such moments he was grand ; 
he did not blaspheme ; he did not insult destiny, 
for he knew too well that it was useless ; but he 
clutched events and obstacles round the hips and 
wrestled with them silently, coldly and. patiently. 
He generally subjugated Destiny ; wHen his 
fortune was imperilled, by dint of boldness he 
contrived to recover the larger part by abandon- 
ing the other, as a derisive favour to the creditors, 
his rivals. Every one else would have suc- 
cumbed in his place, for no one possessed a will 
like his. But a partial success did not satisfy 
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this man, who was insatiable for brilliant sue* 
cesses. He had decided that he would draw 
his vessel from the rocks, on which it was im- 
bedded. He wished to save all — cargo, tackle, 
even to the ballast ,He had taken an oath not 
to sacrifice even a nail to the ocean. And now, 
having employed eight days' meditation as a 
rest from his first efforts, he had started for the 
place of shipwreck again, more stubborn and 
resolute than the first time. And this sudden 
departure it was which had caused the ignoble 
disputes that I was the involuntary witness of. 



LI. 



It 'Seems that he had imparted his plans to 
his wife in a few words at the dinner table. He 
was calm, meditative, almost affectionate. He 
jested with Fanny about her sad air, caused, as 
he thought, by her absurd country life. He 
played with his children. He was polite as 
usual to the servants who waited upon him. 
After dessert, he rose, asked for a cigar which 
he lighted, and walked toward the summer 
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house, giving his arm to Fanny, and talking 
ahout matters to her in a very amiable manner. 

As the children followed them, playing on 
the lawn, he went up to them ; said goodby, 
with a kiss, and kindly begged them to go and 
play a little further off. Then he sat down on 
the summer-house sofa, leaving the door open, 
where he finished his cigar and drank his coffee. 
At nightfall a servant brought in the lamp, 
and he told him to have his brougham got 
ready. Up to this time he had only talked about 
trifles with an easy air ; but when the servant 
had retired, he rose to close the door, quietly 
drew a stamped paper froia his pocket, and said 
to his wife^ — 

" My dear, be good enough to place your 
signature here by the side of mine, at the foot 
of this page.'' 

Fanny took the pen he offered her, but, before 
signing, said to him, 

" What is the document I am about to sign ?'* 

^' Nothing but a reciprocal donation of all our 
property," he replied. 

Fanny, upon this, laid down the pen, and 
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gently asked some explanations as to the use he 
intended to make of it. He frowned, and told 
her that " he was going to return to business for 
some tiifte, and that he required a large 
capital." 

V Are we not rich enough already ?" she re- 
marked. 

" WeU— no." 

" Have you any notion of risking my for- 
tune ?" 

At this remark he looked her in the face, and 
answered coldly, almost defiantly — 

« Yes !" 

" Then I shall not sign that document," she 
added, turning pale at her own courage, " for I 
am not inclined to risk the 'fortune of our chil- 
dren." 

This remark caused the storm to burst. It 
was brief, but terrifying. On seeing himself in 
front of an impossibility, the despot howled with 
fury. For the first time in his life he clutched 
his wife's arm, squeezed it to compel her to sign, 
and blackened it. She endured all, made no 
reply, and did not weep. Then hastily recalling 
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all his past wrongs, he overwhelmed her with 
contempt, recriminations, and insults. Lastly, 
the same \vord once again hissed from his lips 
as^a supreme affront. It was then that Fanny 
wept, sobbed, and consented to sign the docu- 
ment. 

At once he was calmed, thanked her, and 
tried to take her hand and kiss it ; but, shewing 
him her injured arm, she said to him — 

" It is not for this, heaven is my witness, that 
I despise you, but for the cowardice of your in- 
sult." 

Upon this he hurriedly asked forgiveness, 
called her an obstinate child, kissed her, in spite 
of her resistance, summoned his coachman, and 
set out. 

LII. 

When Fanny, yielding to my solicitations, 
had told me these extraordinary events — not in 
the order I have just followed, but in incoherent 
fragments, interspersed with outbursts of indig- 
nation — when I found nothing more to ask her, 
and she remained dumb, having nothing more to 
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tell me^ we sat for a long period, silently gazing 
at each other, in the gloomy light of the stars, 
in a timid stupor,: something formidable had 
arisen between us, which strangely modified our 
situation. 

For all that, I could not at once seek the 
facts which must naturally result from this sur- 
prising confession. Seeing Fanny still pale, 
with her hair disarranged, and her hands trem- 
bling, I only thought of her humiliation. 

" She is unhappy, then !" I exclaimed, 
v 1 drew her gently to me, with my hand 
round her neck, kissed her lips, and pressed her 
to my heart with the ardour of hope and pity. 

Oh, that embrace was long, dose, and despe- 
rate ! It allied our souls ; and we felt at this 
moment, both of us, what pity there is in a 
mute embrace, what consolation in sighs, and 
how much sympathy is evolved by commingling 
tears. We were alone, silent, in the vague ob- 
scurity, scarcely softened by the pale, fitful 
gleams of a summer night. The disorder of 
my mistress's garments, the fatigue of weeping, 
which kept her still prostrate in my arms, the 
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shame of a confession which, while solacing her 
heart, oppressed her pride for the first time ; the 
happiness of meeting again more loving, more 
closely united than ever, after a terrible scene 
which might have separated us; all this inspired us 
with a strange necessity of mutual confidences, 
which lacked neither bitterness nor pleasure. 
While my lips passed over her long, uncurled 
tresses, my hand laid on her heart watched 
the acceleration of its mption, which seemed to 
be the unspoken expression of her anger. The 
repentance at having so long and so ably de- 
fended against my attacks the man who was the 
burden of her life, forced from her lips cries full 
of implacable irony. The irritation at the in- 
sults, the indignation at her unmerited humi- 
liation, attached her arms more energetically 
round my neck than love had ever done. At 
the same time, the regret at having rendered 
miserable that lover whose mere pleasure was 
the tenderest of consolations, as well the most 
rapid and sure of vengeances, rendered her sub- 
missive and suppliant. The remembrance of 
my rival rising between us, added a desperate 
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bitterness to her kisses, as well as infinite sweet- 
ness to my caresses ; and at that moment, at 
least, when, without speaking, we in-terchanged 
so many sensations and so many easily compre- 
hended ideas, Fanny was, at last, in my mind, 
absolutely and eternally attached to me, and de- 
tached from him. 

LIII. 

When we regained the power of speech, the 
fury that smouldered within me suddenly ex- 
ploded. I stupefied Fanny. Like a madman, I 
pronounced ardent words that had no connection. 
A species of insanity, sharpened, like dagger- 
blades, each of the phrases I uttered, and rage 
steeped them in the most corrosive poisons. The 
feeling of the impossibility of revenge, the cer- 
tainty that the misfortunes of my mistress must 
be incessantly renewed, and thus all my past 
jealousies ; and more than all that, the remem- 
brance of our deplorable discussions, of which 
this unworthy man was the permanent cause, 
made me pant with rage, like a man who has 
received a blow, and^has been unable to trample 
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on the man who thus stigmatized him. In my 
madness, it seemed to me as if Fanny's love lost 
so much of its value by the proportion of her 
misfortunes ; and, while blushing at the atrocious 
thought, I dreamed of killing and laying down 
my life for her. But Fanny, now prostrated, 
professed consolation rather than vengeance. 

She clasped me again in her arms ; and, 
strangely enough, it was she who lavished 
caresses to appease me. 

LIV. 

I passed the next day in repeating to myself 
all I had learned. For the first time, for many 
a long day, I felt my mind released from doubt. 
A happy future at length lay expanded before 
me. After a past so troubled, like those valleys 
and plains which appear so smooth to the tra- 
veller who is descending the scarped slope of 
dangerous mountains, the hope of a calm ex- 
istence refreshed my soul, like the evening breeze 
that succeeds the burning heat of day ; and I 
was now tempted to lie down, full length, by the 
side of the path which again became smooth. 
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and gently sloped down under my bleeding feet. 
Permanentserenity,absenceofalldisquietingalarra, 
such awaited me now. I did not cease repeating 
it to myself; and my ravished soul poured out 
outbursts of gratitude to fate which had grown 
wearied of leading me astray. 

The image of Fanny was necessarily mingled 
with this dream. She was the companion who 
had followed me across the abysses of passion. 
As much as myself she had suffered from the 
length of the journey, the uncertainty of the ob- 
jects, the hidden thorns on which we had 
wounded our feet together. The same grief 
had reddened our eyes, heated our breath : at 
the same time we had thirsted for repose. And, ^ 
as if choice deemed that the weaker of us should 
suffer more than the other, while Fanny encou- 
raged me to resignation, and w^ith her trembling 
hands wiped off the acrid perspiration of despair 
from my brow, she hid from me her own private 
misfortunes and heai*t-weariness, which she bore 
so nobly, lest I might despair. 

But now the misfortunes I had surprised in 
her were appeased. They could not spriog up 
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again for a long time. Both of us, now de- 
livered from the phantoms which had so cruelly 
pursued us, could at length enjoy an ample re- 
compense at our ease, for our punishment and 
our terrors. Like two fugitives, whose track 
has been lost, who are proceeding to shake off 
the dust from their sandals by the brink of 
fountains, beneath the shade of the silent woods, 
we were at last about to avenge ourselves on 
obstinate Destiny, by forgetting the tortures it 
had overwhelmed us with. 

Thus I dreamed at home, all ' alone, while 
gazing on the gentle image of my dear mistress, 
which smiled between my hands, surrounded by 
its golden frame, as by an aureole. Thus I took 
a pleasure in arranging our resting-places in the 
path to our future happiness. 

Never had I caressed a more cruel illusion ! 

LV. 

The first day on which I saw Fanny again 
was a splendid day 1 

She came to my rooms at an early hour, de- 
liciously dressed, as if to celebrate in a worthy 
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manner the wedding rites of our happiness. A 
silk robe of a maroon colour, which harmonised 
gently with her fresh complexion, glistened 
round her delicate waist, and fell in a sheeny 
cascade to her feet Her arms, half nude, shone 
out beneath herlace sleeves, with the dull reflection 
of unpolished ivory ; her hair sported on her 
cheeks. 

No sound troubled our words, except the 
striking of the clock, which we did not hear, 
and from time to time the passage of a vehicle 
over the pavement. 

We talked, as usual, of ourselves alone. At 
dinner Fanny ate but little, smiling, as if to ask 
forgiveness. I ran to wait upon her, and kissed 
her as I passed. . She poured out my wine, 
holding the bottle high ; and I followed with 
my eye the lovely line of her arm, which emerged 
from her large loose sleeves. Never had our 
room appeared to us so charming. It seemed 
to us as if we must never quit it. 

She got up, and went to sit down on the edge 
of the sofa. I placed myself on a cushion at 
her feet, with my elbow on her knee, and we 
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remained there for a long time, looking at each 
other without speaking. One of her hands, 
buried in my hair, lifted it ip tufts, and entangled 
it. I imprinted a long kiss on her other hand, 
which I held in mine. 

" Ah, Fanny, if you were not married !" I 
said to her passionately. 

She replied — 

" Ah, Roger ! if you were not jealous !" 

I know not how the day passed, but it passed 
very quickly ! We looked at each other. We 
embraced. We went from one room to the 
other. She wished to learn the history of my 
life. I told it her : it was very simple. She 
shed tears on hearing the story of my mother's 
death. 

For the first time for many days, calm and 
happy, we felt close to each other. That 
atrocious rancour of jealousy no longer separated 
us. Our confidences were absolute. Equally 
absolute was the tranquillity of our souls. With- 
out breaking down, we bore in us such an 
amount of happiness as would have made the 
happiness of ten lovers. 

L 2 
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• 

On mentally comparing this exquisite day 
with all those that had preceded it, I suddenly 
remembered the cause which for nearly a year 
had rendered us so miserable. An exclamation 
of fiiry burst from my lips, and, while sym- 
pathising with the misfortunes of my mis- 
tress, so long concealed, I could not refrain 
from execrating the man who had been their 
cause. 

At that moment I was rather startled to see 
Fanny frown and bite her lips. A rapid sensa- 
tion crossed her face, like a silent flash of light- 
ning which furrows a cloud. Then she began 
to smile again, and her brow became calm as 
the sky on a lovely evening. But I tried to 
discover the cause of this painful sensation, and 
some confused idea fiercely arising in my mind, 
I became sorrowful and absorbed. 



LVI. 



Fanny left me without appearing to suspect 
my trouble. When she was gone, a thousand 
reminiscences flooded over my mind. Fanny's 
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conduct seemed to me more incomprehensible 
than ever. 

" She must be the strangest or vilest of 
women !" 

And suddenly I went over in my mind all 
that I knew about her. But once again I only 
found contradictions in her character. Why did 
she defend my rival when I was ignorant of his 
violence? Why deceive him afterwards? and 
why did she turn pale on hearing me objurgate 
the deeds of the man who outraged her ? Oh I 
can it be^ that a woman endures such con- 
tempt, such degrading vexations, and retains 
the slightest aflFection for the man who tortures 
and humiliates her? Inexplicable enigma! 
Does she love me ? Does she love her husband ? 
What relation exists between this mixture of 
beings, feelings, calculations and bargains, and 
love, that absolute, intolerant, exclusive passion ? 

Thus I wove together, and collected all the 
facts of our common existence, but was unable 
to disentangle the main thread. Each of them, 
in its turn, rustled in my ear ; but one sound 
deadened all the rest : it was the remark Fanny's 
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conscience had uttered one day, and which put 
me on the rack — 

•* I should tell a falsehood if I said that I felt 
no affection for him." 

LVII. 

From this moment, entangled more closely 
than ever in the web of uncertainty, I only ex- 
perienced one desire, that of drawing from Fanny 
an explanation of her character ; no longer by 
cross-questioning her, but by driving her into 
a corner. I therefore purposely attacked her 
husband before her : and it was very difficult 
for her to defend him, as it was only the fact of 
his violence that I .attacked in him. At first, 
she contented herself with remaining silent, 
lifting her eyes to Heaven because I pitied her ; 
then she appeared dissatisfied with the bitterness 
of my expressions. Suddenly, I saw her cheeks 
suffused with a ruddy tinge, her lips dose, her 
eyelids sunk, while I exalted her resignation the 
better to crush Ihe man who sported with it. At 
length she returned to her eternal preoccupation. 
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*^ Do not speak more about that/' she said. 
** It is cruel^ but I am obliged to submit. He 
is my husband, after all !" 

LVIII. 

This remark neither outraged nor stupefied 
me, for I expected it. I smiled bitterly on 
hearing it come from the lips of my mistress. 
She watched me walking up and down the room. 

" It is a last illusion that is flying away/' I at 
last exclaimed. 

She inquired the meaning of my words, but I 
refused to answer her. 

'^ We had too many discussions during the past 
year/' I said ; '' in my turn, I implore you not to 
trouble yourself with what takes place in me. 
Let us love each other, such as we are. Our 
despair and our resistance will produce no change 
m us. 

LIX. 

During her husband's absence, which lasted 
more than six months, a great change took 
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place in our relations to each other. I saw 
Fanny nearly every day. We both abused her 
liberty ! She came to pass with me all the 
time she had at her disposition. Frequently 
we dined together. We met, after that, out 
walking, or at the theatre. We appointed to 
see each other at shops. Then, without ap- 
pearing to know each other, we interchanged 
glances, or touched elbows, while bargaining for 
jewellery or knicknacks. And then we wrote 
interminable letters, and sent each other bouquets. 
Fanny now loaded me with flattering kind- 
ness, as if to compensate me for the misfortunes 
she had caused me. She found for me those 
delicate attentions, which women expect from 
men, and of which they are so chary, when they 
deign to bestow them on the stronger sex. She 
kissed my hand, called* me her darling child^ 
was quite submissive, and was ever watchful 
that nothing should disturb the serenity of my 
life. But she never seemed to lower herself, 
while treating me at length as a master. She 
had all the dignity of a queen, as she knelt be-* 
fore me. 
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' At times, when the lovely autumn evenings 
were more balmy and pleasant than those of 
summer, we escaped from the capital, like birds 
fatigued by the heat of the day. Seated side by 
side in a close carriage, with our hands clasped 
and not breathing a word, we drove to the coun- 
try in search of a little air, silence, and solitude. 
Large open carriages rattled past us, filled with 
laughing women, whose veils fluttered in the 
breeze ; we heard the grinding of the wheels on 
the gravel, the panting of the horses, the clack- 
ing of the lips ; we watched the lamps passing 
among the trees, and the dim shadows of the 
fir-trees admiring themselves in the dead waters 
of the lakes. The moon, often standing out in 
the heavens like a patch of silver, illumined 
large patches covered with thickets, whence rose 
veils of white mist skimming over the groves. 
Intoxicated by the scent of the oaks, by the 
languor of the luminous mists, we went down 
into a narrow path, and buried ourselves beneath 
the arcade of motionless trees, walking slowly, 
and more lost in our reveries than was the greer 
foliage in the shade of the soft night. It was a 
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delicious moment, when Fanny, as if fatigued, 
hung on my arm, and pressed her shoulder 
against mine. We said nothing ; we felt that 
we were loving. We could hear each other 
breathe ; and, as we were united, we found a 
strange and calm delight in our silence, and in 
the uncertainty of our footsteps. 

At times, however, slight discussions rose be- 
tween us — attenuated reminiscences of our for- 
mer discords ; but, taking me for what I really 
was — a child, Fanny with a laugh pretended 
not to hear my reproaches, or, squeezing my 
arm poutingly, would say — 

^' Come, do not let us speak about that, as it 
is past." 

More and more she penetrated into my life 
by every accessible channel. She entered it 
imperiously, wishing to know all-^^the past, the 
present, and disposing of the future according to 
her good pleasure. Her thoughts stifled mine : 
she gave me advice, which I followed blindly, as 
if it had been an order. She directed every- 
thing at my house : the furniture moved, as of 
its own accord, to range itself in places she had 
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pointed out ; the pictures changed their panels ; 
the glasses bowed forward, at her wish, to spread 
her image all around. It ^as a great pleasure 
to me to see her thus disposing of everything 
that belonged to me. My house, now become 
hers, was as it were feminised. No spurs, 
whips, or cigar-boxes could now be seen on the 
tables, nor, on the walls, trophies of arms ; but 
there were boxes of flowers in every corner, 
white muslin curtains trailing on the ground, 
lacquer and boule furniture and perfume boxes ; 
ivory needles and silken and woollen threads 
might be picked up on the carpets, thimbles and 
scissors glistened on the chimney-piece. 

These six months were a species of interlude 
in the drama of our life. We wanted nothing 
to render us happy, unless it was confidence. 
Fanny constantly kept •n her guard, through 
fear of being suddenly attacked ; and I retained 
in my heart a certain degree of rancour — I could 
not console myself for never having been able 
to conquer the scruples of a woman I loved. 

I attained that point of weakness, that I 
asked her advice as to the investment of my 
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fortune. She understood nothing at aU about 
business ; but her advice was good, because dic- 
tated by a thoroughly feminine spirit of distrust ! 
Did I not even go so far as to consult her about 
the purchase of horses ? As for my dress, she 
decided in the most arbitrary manner its shape 
and colour. She arranged my linen herself, 
laughing and standing on tip-toe, in the drawers 
of my wardrobe, and placed among it bags of a 
pure and sweet scent, which she carried about 
her person, and which I could never find any- 
where. In short, all the moments of my day 
were counted. I never took a step without her 
knowledge; I never bought a pair of gloves 
or a cravat without her advice. She decided 
the number of my friends, and forced me to 
neglect those of them whose names displeased 
her. I found all this delicious : she had be- 
witched me. I could not do without her again 
on any consideration. 
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LX. 



Still my jealousy was not dead — it was not 
even lulled : it had merely slightly changed its 
object. Since the husband of my mistress was 
away, I could not suffer from a partition which 
no longer existed ; but I was troubled by the 
slightest feelings which Fanny permitted me to 
guess. With the exception of her children and 
her mother, whom she saw in secret, I did not 
allow her to love any one. She shrugged her 
shoulders at it — she laughed at it. This was 
the way in which we tyrannized over each 
other. 

One day, as she took off her dress, a large 
and square letter, which had been handed her at 
the moment she left the house, fell from her 
bosom and at my feet. I picked it up : it bore 
the post-mark of London. I looked at Fanny, 
who turned pale as she held out her hand to 
take it from me. 

" Your husband writes to you, then ?" I said, 
as I gave it to her. 
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" What a question !" she said. 

" Does he write to you often ?'* I added, 
after a moment's silence, during which I felt the 
claws of my old fury rending my mind. 

" Well — ^yes," she replied : " every week." 

" Why does he write ?" I continued, " as 
you parted with a discussion of such a violent 
nature, that it must have separated your hearts 
for ever.*' 

Fanny looked at me with astonishment, and 
remained pensive. Still, as I awaited a reply, 
she went on — 

" You are always astonished at the most sim- 
ple matters. . Is it not natural that my husband 
should inform me of his affairs, and speak of 
his children ?" 

" That is true ; I did not think of that,*' I 
muttered. 

We spoke of other things ; but, for my part, 
I reflected deeply. 

" Do you answer your husband's letters ?" I 
at length said to her. 

Fanny turned pale again, hesitated once more, 
and displayed some slight signs of impatience. 
Then she assumed an air of indiflference. 
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" I answer as rarely as possible." 

" Indeed ! Well, tell me what you write to 
him about." 

"I do not know; I write to him coldly. 
We talk of business. It is not at aU inte- 
resting." 

It was my turn to feel embarrassed, but un- 
able to contain myself longer — 

" How is it that the idea of showing me 
your husband's letters never occurred to you ?'* 

"Roger! Roger!" she exclaimed with a 
forced smile, "I really believe you are going 
mad. Can a wife confide to any one — above 
all, to the man she loves — her husband's busi- 
ness secrets ?" 

" That is also true," I muttered. 

Fanny wished at once to profit by the ad- 
vantage she had gained, and said — 

" I "should be very glad to have it in my- 
power to show you the letters which trouble 
you so greatly. They would prove to you that 
you do wrong to fear anything. Learn, then» 
you suspicious man, that no two persons can be 
less united than my husband and I are." 
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« Indeed ! " 

" How can you suppose the contrary, since 
I have confided my troubles to you ?" 

" Formerly you also confided to me the secret 
of your family aflfairs. Do not forget that, 
Fanny." 

" Oh, it is very different in the present case." 

« Why so r 

" Because — I think it so." 

Upon this I began reflecting afresh. We 
looked at each other — she shrugging her shoul- 
ders, and lifting her hands in the air with an 
expression of pity — I having become again 
gloomy as death. At length, walking up and 
down the room, for I could not remain at one 
spot — 

" If you speak the truth, Fanny, why do you 
not show me the letters you write him ?" 

" That is not possible. If you read the one, 
you could guess the other." 

" Still, I should much like to know the tone 
of your letters. Suppose you write to him at 
once, in this room ? You can talk to him of 
everything except what you do not wish me to 
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learD. I will post your letter myself. I im- 
plore you, Fanny, since you are sure of yourself, 
to give me this proof of confidence to reassure 
me, for I suflFer terribly." 

But she again answered — 

" It is not possible ;" and assumed an offended 
air. 

In my turn, I gave free utterance to the rage 
that was devouring my heart. 

" What do you write him, then, that you do 
not wish me to know ? Have you sworn to be 
my death ? Speak, if you have a spark of pity 
in your soul ! You torture me cruelly, like an 
executioner." 

She rose and gently said, as she took my 
hand — 

" My poor Roger, I should not like to cause 
you pain." 

"Eh I" I replied growing hard ; ** can you 
cause me more? go, you are a double-faced 
woman, and never loved me." 

She threw herself on my neck at this tmjust 
remark, but, in spite of the kisses with which 
she stifled my words, I continued to speak. 

M 
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'^ How can your letters cause me pain^ as you 
have been at enmity since that horrible dispute ?" 

" Pray be reasonable ; can a wife remain in 
enmity with her husband ?" 

" What ?" I shouted, tearing myself roughly 
from her arms, " you have pardoned him ?" 

" Not exactly," she said as she fell back into 
a chair, ** but I was obliged to accept his apo- 
logies. This time, however, I shall not for- 
get past outrages, you may be assured of that/' 

"You have pardoned him! you have par- 
doned him !" 

These were the words I shouted as I stood 
before Fanny, who regarded me with stupor. 

" Why then, you have no dignity," I went 
on, " you do not feel insults ; you are a 
coward; you love him then? you have told 
me a falsehood. Oh ! I could never have believed 
that of you." 

She remained silent, and I went on. 

" Tell me, why did you conceal from me so 
long that he insulted you ?" 

" I did not wish to dishonour him," she an- 
swered. " If you had a little more experience, 
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you would not be at all astonished at what is 
happening. Besides, I do not wish to speak 
any more of that. It only concerns myself. 
Let it suffice you to know that if he allows 
me no liberty, and his passion makes him say 
unworthy things, he always regrets them when 
his anger has passed away. I assure you that 
you judge him badly. In the first moment of 
indignation, I may possibly have exaggerates 
facts—" 

"Be silent,'* I exclaimed. " If you have any 
shame left, be silent. There is one thing which 
you do not seem to suspect : that, in proportion 
as you speak, some poisonous feeling contends 
in my heart with my love. Add not a word. 
I accept even this, because I am vile ; because I 
am a coward ; because I love you too much ; 
because I cannot refrain from loving you ; but 
know this clearly, that you could not cause me 
greater misery. Oh, I implore you, do not add 
a word." 

And I threw myself on my knees before her 
as I groaned. 

" It would be too cruel to distress you." 
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LXI. 

Whenever Fanny and I had any of these 
deplorable discussions we parted coldly, and 
when she had gone I remained for entire days 
discussing the point with myself. I repeated 
my attacks and her arguments, and I sought 
in vain to explain the secret motive of her con- 
duct. I was too young and inexperienced ; I 
judged her badly. This complex nature, which 
contained several different characters in her 
character, appeared to me as if it must regard 
matters absolutely as I did. I knew not then 
that the words, " feeling, love, delicacy, jealousy^ 
and so many others," represented certain ideas 
to her, and different ideas to myself; I was 
ignorant that what cost me so much, cost her 
nothing; and that her good intentions always 
sufficed to absolve her of a fact, no matter what 
its nature might be. Finally, I did not take 
her weakness at all into account. Since then 
I have learned to know it 

The more efforts I made to detach Fanny 
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from her husband, the more closely I drew 
these ties, distended by fifteen years of a common 
existence. Fanny pitied me in her heart, but 
I must be a burden to her, I certainly felt that 
I annoyed her ; but I could not prevent my- 
self storming every entrenchment behind 
which she posted herself, to hold me at bay. 
I did not even suspect that in order to gain 
my object, the only method was to change my 
tactics. No one had taught me that I must 
conceal my jealousy, as the principal cause 
which must eventually detach me from my 
mistress ; what do I say ? I saw in the signs 
of that jealousy the proofs of a love which must 
affect her 1 it would have been more simple, 
however, to render her life so peaceful, that she 
<x)uld not have refrained from establishing com- 
parisons — always to my advantage, between 
the two men on whom she was dependent. It 
would have been much more simple too not to 
love her. 

Did she love her husband ? I do not believe 
it, I never did believe it. She must have had 
for him something of [that conventional feeling 
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which results from association, and pleases 
tranquil souls, because it continues things na- 
turally, and does not weary the mind by chang- 
ing. Besides she felt touched by seeing this 
despot grow humanized before her ; and she 
experienced a feeling of satisfaction at receiving 
caresses from the same hand which ofttimes 
rudely chastised her. This did not result in 
her from any cowardice, nor from an innate 
baseness of mind, but from a certain lassitude 
of character, excusable at her age. Lastly, 
Fanny certainly had not a virile soul, nor even 
possibly a very noble soul, for she loved trick- 
ery more than fighting, and preferred to de- 
grade herself by dividing herself between us, 
than lead a troubled life ; but she possessed an 
equitable soul. She doubtlessly thought to 
requite in her own estimation her conjugal 
deception by complete submission. It was in 
some way compensating her husband to endure 
the outbreaks of his character. In what dung 
heap, in what pit, in what lay-stall of things un- 
mentionable, will probity, that rare pearl, yet 
hide itself? 
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LXII. 

Stilli I was compelled to accept the new cod- 
oession of a reconciliation between husband and 
wife. But from concession to concession, all 
my esteem disappeared amid tears. I submitted, 
but like a slave who cannot resist, with cries of 
hoarse rage, and immense desires for vengeance. 
Ob, if Fanny had known that she had only her- 
self to accuse for my abominable vengeance ! 

LXIII. 

Enraged that I could not conquer the ob- 
stinacy of her character, I deceived her. I asked 
debauchery to kill my love with i^y jealousy. 
I voluntarily sullied myself by contact with the 
impure Ups of senseless luxury. Each night, 
cooUy, like a robber lurking at the corner of a 
street, I established myself, with a frightful 
laugh at myself, in the infamous den, where I 
hope, by the force of my will, to slake my thirst 
for revenge. StiU smiling bitterly, like those 
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traitors who think of the confidence of their 
dupes, I bore with me into the arms of my 
mistress the hideous reminiscence of the degraded 
creatures whose vain caresses had not worn out 
my rancour, and thus I found means to commit 
Fanny with myself, while she little suspected it, 
and plunge her with myself in the same odious 
defilement. 

But I was a thousand-fold more ashamed at 
my return than I had been blinded with fury at 
my departure. I dashed my fists against 'my 
forehead in the streets, and plucked out my hair 
with desperation. More jealous, more loving, 
more closely allied, badly avenged, punished, 
myself, and through myself, I felt overwhelmed 
by the profound feeling of the futility of my 
effbrts. A strange physical disgust rose to my 
lips. I horrified myself. I wandered the whole 
night at hazard, like a homeless wretch, hoping 
to conquer by bodily fatigue the torture of my 
brain. Leaning on the parapet of the bridges, 
I watched the black tide of the river surging be- 
neath me, less gloomy and less muddy than the 
•thoughts which whirled in my despairing mind. 
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I tramped through the mud, hoping to efface, 
beneath palpable stains, the impalpable but real 
stain which now defiled my love. And ever 
gliding before me like a phantom, in the shadows 
that fell across the street, I saw the image of 
my mistress, with her calm air. her tranquil 
brow, her amazed eyes, which seemed to irritate 
me still by forcing me to think of her, even 
when I asked myself whether I should forget 
her if I committed suicide. 

Oh ! the terrible state which allowed neither 
rest nor a truce to my agony ! which excited 
and overwhelmed me! which, plunging my 
despair in disgust, branded my jealousy, but did 
not slake it ! 

LXIV. 

A certain amount of courage still sustained 
me. The struggles I underwent with myself 
kept me in breath. I was resolved to seek the 
remedy for my misfortune, until I found it, and 
decided, if I did not find it, on attempting some 
desperate enterprise to carry off Fanny, in spite 
of herself. People do not sufficiently know the 
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ravages that a fixed idea can make on a brain. 
It insensibly leads you to regard with pleasure 
things which would revolt the least timorous 
consciences. 

After having ripely reflected, I decided on 
making the painful sacrifice of the last con- 
cession. I was like a sick man, who, at length 
understanding that he cannot recover, makes a 
compact with his malady, and arranges how to 
suffer as little as possible during the remainder 
of his days. 

"I pardon you everything," I said to my 
mistress. " I will no longer speak to you of our 
eternal subjects of discord. I will not examine 
into your conduct. I will not sound your 
feelings. I permit you everything. I accept 
everything excepting that abominable partition, 
which has caused me to suffer so much, and 
which has lasted too long. I cannot endure 
it. I would sooner know you unhappy. I 
would sooner see you dead. I would sooner 
die myself. Be honourable with me, I implore 
you," I added sorrowfully — " for it causes me 
frightfiil pain to doubt you." 
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" Well, then, there shall be no further parti- 
tion," Fanny replied, squeezing my hand—" do 
not agitate yourself any longer about it, or stif- 
fen On my husband's return, I will profit by 
the pret^t of his last insults to impose my con- 
ditions upon him. I will live entirely separate 
from him, in his house, and that shall be for 
life. So be reassured, Roger, be happy at last. 
It did not depend on me that you should be so 
sooner." 

" You restore me to life," I said, as I threw 
myself at her feet, and clasped her knees. 

"Dear child!" 

" Let us bind ourselves by an oath !" 

This made her smile, but she swore solemnly, 
her hand lying in my hand, her eyes fixed on 
my eyes. 

" And now," I exclaimed, " if, through any 
notion, you imagine yourself compelled to break 
your word, swear, swear again to warn me, so 
that there may be no treachery between us." 

" Oh, what do you wish me to swear ?" she 
said. 

"On my life!" • 
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She smiled afresh, but she swore solemnly. 

From that moment, I felt entirely reassured. 
My jealousy remained as the recollection of a 
dream which only pains us from time to time. 
I became calm again. My life reappeared to 
me long and glorious. I had confidence. 

LXV. 

This . was the reason why the husband's 
return caused me . no further annoyance 
than what must result from the lessened fre- 
quency of my interviews with his wife. Sum- 
mer had come back. Fanny was again living 
at her country house, and I saw at times in the 
evening at the summer-house and more often 
at my house in Paris, whenever she found some 
pretext for passing a day in town. She ap- 
peared rather more free than she had formerly 
been — at any rate, she often prolonged her 
visits — but she seemed more than ever anxious 
and preoccupied. I attributed her trouble to 
the vexations which keeping her word must 
entail on her. I thought that new discussions. 
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fresh tortures, rendered her unhappy, and, pitying 
her with all my heart, I encouraged her in re- 
sistance, and consoled her to the hest of my 
ability. But she shook her head, sighed, and 
often, as if her love had suddenly grown cold, 
she only pressed her lips hastily on mine. 

It was decreed that all should be strange in 
our history, and that I should never understand 
the woman I loved. At the moment when I 
believed that I penetrated her fresh sorrow — 
by attributing it to the discord which respect 
for her oath must cause — I learned a fact which 
plunged me back again into a sea of un- 
certainties. 

Since I had regained my peace of mind I 
lived a less solitary life. My friends had re- 
turned to me, when they saw I returned to 
them. Again I took an interest in the world. 
One day, to my great surprise, I heard that 
scandalous reports were current about the hus- 
band of my mistress. During his last visit to 
England — so people said — he had fallen in love 
with an Irish ballet-girl, who came out at Her 
Majesty's Theatre : he had withdrawn her from 
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the stage, and, about a month back, summoned 
her to join him in France. People held up their 
hands in horror at the magnificence with which 
he had surrounded her. She was very handsome, 
tall, and slight like Fanny, but brown like the 
daughters of the North, with a fine, rosy com- 
plexion, and silken hair, which fell languishingly 
in curls down to her breast. 

Charmed with this information, I naively 
determined to impart it to Fanny, in order 
to fortify her in her resistance, and supply her 
with a terrible argument against our common 
enemy, if he continued to torment her. But a 
new surprise awaited me, far surpassing in al- 
titude all the rest. Fanny, like so many other 
wives, while deceiving her husband, did not 
like the idea of him deceiving her. Irritated by 
my triumphant air, she believed neither in the 
reality of the story, nor in the sincerity of my 
justification. 

" You have either been the dupe of a false- 
hood,'' she said to me, ^^ or you have invented 
this story in order to vex me ; what you tell 
me causes me great pain. I am -so hurt by the 
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coarseness of your feelings, that, whatever you 
may now do, I shall be unable to pardon you. 
Know that my husband still loves me. The 
annoyance he experiences only proves it to me 
too clearly. I faithfully keep the oath you 
forced from me, and it is your duty to spare my 
feelings by ceasing to calumniate the man whom 
I render unhappy through your fault." 

My stupefaction was so great that I had not 
even the idea of defending myself against these 
cruel remarks. Fanny mortified me cruelly by 
speaking to me of '^ her feelings, her oath forced 
from her, my pretended calumnies," when refer- 
ring to the very real infidelity of the man whom 
I detested. To my fancy, she ought to be happy 
to learn that, at last, he voluntarily withdrew 
from her, as she had done so long from him. I 
expected thanks, and instead, dashed myself 
against suppressed anger, a grievously-offended 
pride, and reprisals, which had, in my eyes, all 
the appearance of jealousy. It was enough to 
send me mad. 
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o'clock to dinner. Often, during the afternooni 
I saw my mistress, seated at the foot of an enor- 
mous tree, that overshadowed a large space, 
talking with her children, reading, or engaged 
with needle-work. She received numerous visits. 
From three to six, when the weather was fine, 
there was a long file of carriages round the 
lawn; the horses stamping on the sand, and 
shaking their bits beneath the shade of the trees ; 
while groups of young men and women, seated 
on cane chairs, talked, laughed, and drank iced 
beverages. All these people departed toward 
the evening; the men riding at the carriage- 
doors, or ambling behind the vehicles, and 
smoking cigars. Fanny did the honours of her 
house with charming grace ; she i^equently 
changed her dress ; and I could . see, from my 
window, that the women especially paid great 
attention to her delicious attire. She, however, 
paid no heed to it, as if she were always thus 
dressed, unconsciously as it were. She went 
out but rarely in the evening, except when the 
heat of the day was excessive. In such a case, 
her husband walked with her ; but most gene- 
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rally he went to Paris, and did not return till 
very late in the night, when he did return. 

On those days when Fanny came to pay me 
a visit at Paris, she got into the brougham with 
her husband. " Which of us is she deceiving ?" 
I asked, eagerly. I hastily rode by cross roads 
to reach my house before her, and then I asked 
no questions, she evinced no anxiety. She was 
just the same everywhere, at her house or at 
mine. At the same time I had her husband's 
every step watched. He never went anywhere 
but to his club or his mistress. Sometimes he 
passed the night with her. He spoke openly 
about her to his friends, and continued to be 
most prodigal in his treatment of her. This 
man was perfectly happy.. No suspicion, no 
alarm disturbed him : he was rich : he had 
handsome children, an adorable mistress — what 
more did he want? I envied him ! 

But I could not possibly be satisfied with ob- 
serving the external life of a family, all whose 
secrets I wished to know. At the end of a fort* 
night, seeing that my watching taught me 
nothing, I grew wearied of such a futile espio- 

N 2 
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ni^ef. At the most, I had acquired the right 
of supposing that Fanny kept her word, because 
her husband, while walking by her side, seemed 
to pay exclusive attention to his children. The 
numerous visitors she received besides, prevented 
me from seeing her left to her own thoughts so 
much as I might have wished. I resolved ta 
introduce myself into her house without her 
knowledge. She had assumed a most alarming 
coldness when with me. She was distraught. 
Often, with insupportable emotion, I saw her 
from a distance, when she believed herself alone, 
fall on to a bench, and hide her tear-covered 
face behind her handkerchief. 

In a week my suspicions increased a hundred- 
fold. 

LXVII. 

It was on a glorious autumn night that I put 
in execution the horrible design whose success 
must decide my destiny. I know not what the 
hour was ; but the stars had been for a long 
time shedding their mild radiance over the sky. 
I opened the last window on the first floor of 
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my house that touched Fanny's. I laid the 
shutter back against the wall ; I climbed up it. 
I seized the supporting bar of the balcony of 
the next house ; I climbed over. I was in their 
house. 

At first I remained motionless, listening to 
the hurried beating of my own heart, which 
alone disturbed the silence. Close to me a 
lighted window, like a large square of light, feebly 
whitened the dark wall of the house. By sink- 
ing on my knees, I could see tha^ this window 
was not completely closed. A slight ray of light 
passed through the furniture of the two French 
windows. Curtains of white muslin, hung be- 
fore the panes, allowed me to see the whole room 
through a milky and soft tinge, which rendered 
objects somewhat hazy. 

I can remember all stiU. At the end of the 
room was a large open bed, surmounted by a 
crown of sculptured ebony, fi*om which hung 
'Curtains of brown stuff, contrasting with the 
whiteness of the sheet Before the bed a narrow 
strip of carpet; to the right a chest of drawers; 
near the chimney a large leather easy^chair, with 
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a very high back. What do I know ? I be- 
lieve there were other articles of furniture, but I 
did not look at them. 

At first I saw no one in the room. A large 
bronze lamp, covered with its green shade, 
lighted it unequally, throwing down its rays on 
the floor, and leaving the ceiling in darkness. 
The bed was thus intersected longways by the 
belt of light. As I bent over the window to see 
if the bed were occupied, a shadow passing 
slowly between the lamp and the window was 
profiled on the white curtains. My heart beat 
more violently. I fell back slightly, and flat- 
tened myself on the balcony. 

I recognised him : it was he, I can see him 
still. The sultry autumn breeze sighed around 
me in the foliage; a bird was singing in a 
thicket; balmy odours ascended from the 
ground ; but I saw, I smelt, I heeded nothing 
but him. Stretching out my neck to apply my 
eye to the crack in the window, I watched him 
with a dumb stupor, as if there, was anything 
extraordinary in seeing him in a room of his 
own house. His naked feet were thrust in wide 
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ydlow morocco slippers, white flannel (extremely 
loose) dressing-trowsers were fastened round his 
loins ; with his chest bare, his collar turned down, 
and his shirt sleeves rolled up to the elbow, he 
walked up and down the room, smoking a cigar, 
winding up his watch, looking in the glass, and 
swinging his arms. At length he sat down in 
the large leather chair, crossed his leg on his 
knee, and balancing it slightly, let his slipper 
fall to the ground. 

I gazed on him for a long while. He was 
deep in thought. From the place where I stood 
I could distinctly see the sole of his naked foot 
raised to a level with my eye, and his muscular 
arm stretched out on the side of the leather 
chair. His other arm moved from his knee to 
bis face, as he lifted his cigar to his lips, whose 
fragrant odour reached me. 

Suddenly he turned his head toward a door a 
the foot of the bed, which I had not before 
noticed. This door opened ; and in the dark 
framework it formed at the end of the room, I 
saw, while doubting my sanity, a vague form 
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whose face was illumined by the candle she held in 
her hand. 

Powers of Heaven ! it was she ! Merciful 
God ! why did you not crush me at the moment 
I perceived her ? She entered slowly, placed her 
lighted candlestick on the drawers, and walking 
ihe whole length of the room, came toward her 
husband, who looked at her calmly, and did not 
rise. 

She was half attired, in that loose costume 
which I had seen her wearing sometimes in the 
morning, when she took a walk with her chil- 
dren round the garden, after just rising. Itwa^ 
a very loose, thin cashmere dressing-gown, open 
to the waist, and allowing the bosom to be seen 
through the pufis of muslin. Her naked arms 
came out from her wide sleeves. * Her loosely- 
knotted hair touched her round cheek, and fell 
gently in large masses on her neck ; and she 
wore on her face the eternal aspect of placid 
modesty. 

But what was she doing in this room at such 
an hour ? Who had asked her to come ? How 
was it that the remembrance of her lover did 
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not restrain her when on the threshold ? She 
did not seem even to suppose that she had ever 
taken an oath, nor that a single man existed for 
her in the world, with the exception of the one 
who, still seated before her, regarded her with a 
calmness equal to her own. 

A gleam of hope shot across my mind ; but it 
was ODly a gleam. Cowering on my hands and 
knees, while my breath tamished the window' 
panes, I felt my arms quivering, as if the balcony 
floor had given way beneath me. A sweat of 
agony, cold and sharp, bathed my face and 
limbs; my teeth rattled in my mouth; quite 
exhausted, I fell on my chest, like an oak hurled 
to the ground by the last blow of the axe. Still 
I heard words, and collecting all my streogth, I 
rose again on my knees and wrists. 

Then, I saw that she was walking slowly up 
and down the room, like a person who feels 
herself at home. She dreamily touched the 
objects laid upon the furniture, as she had so 
often done at my house. Her husband was still 
looking at her. They were conversing ; but I 
was too much affected to hear anything but a 
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slight muttering. She walked round him, calm 
and perfidious, with her gentle blue eyes, her 
air of vague simplicity. At moments, she 
smiled a. pale smile. This smile appeared to 
me as something forced, which parted her lips, 
but did not brighten her eye. She was neither 
anxious, dreamy, nor affected. She was per- 
fectly at her ease, quite natural and most calm. 
She knew too well, that the most attractive 
thing about her was her irritating tranquillity. 
In his turn, her husband began to smile. I 
saw his white teeth gleaming. He seemed to 
be goodhumouredly defending himself against 
an accusation she uttered, not angrily, but with 
a sportive malignity, which was not without 
disdain or pride. They discussed the point so 
peaceably, that neither of them seemed to be- 
lieve in the reality of their familiar disputes. 
At length, the eye began to sparkle slightly 
beneath the husband's massive brow, and as she 
again passed before him, grazing his large naked 
foot with her dress, he appeared to make up 
his mind, thrust his foot into his slipper, and 
drawing her calmly to him by the waist, while 
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she offered no resistance, he made her sit down 
on his knee. 

It was then that I began to weep. The 
hot tears my eyelids could no longer restrain 
fell silently down my cheeks. I at last under- 
stood all. I saw the profanation, though I 
wished not to see it. I affirmed that it was not 
a dream, though I wished to doubt it. I cannot 
express what bitter feeling gained the mastery 
in me, and how much it caused me to gaze on 
the woman I adored, abandoning herself to 
the arms of another. She remained seated 
with her hands folded on her knees, and 
talked on calmly, while looking at her hus- 
band. Nothing in the world could be so chaste 
as the simplicity of her attitude, the purity of her 
profile, the expression of her thin eyes. As for 
him, holding her still round the waist, he care- 
lessly patted her cheek with his other hand. 
At length, she laid her arm on his shoulder, 
and eagerly turned toward him. I could then 
see her back; her hair hung down, and her 
dress was stretched out on the floor with splen- 
did immodesty. Oh, the execrable creature, so 
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M of grace and abandonment, who died away 
on that manly shoulder ! 

" It is not possible/* my conscience cried ; 
" it shall not be." 

But approaching his thick lips to her pure 
cheeks, the other kissed her, and whispered 
some words in her ears. She nodded her head 
several times in denial, but without blushing. 
He insisted smilingly, and as if through polite- 
ness. And she, while resisting, gave up by 
degrees. Cruel woman! how she prolonged 
my torture 1 I know not how it was that her 
girdle became unfastened and fell amid the folds 
of her dress. I was still weeping. She at 
length rose, this woman of sunbeams and 
flowers, and with a single movement of her 
arms and shoulders, she allowed her gown to 
fall at her feet. I fell once more on my knees, 
clasping my hands, and imploring mercy* She 
quickly disengaged her feet from the mass, and, 
rather pale this time, but without speaking, 
walked toward the bed, holding up her last 
covering on her bosom. How many times had 
I seen her similarly turn pale ! I tore my cheeks 
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with my nails. Her husband slowly followed 
her. 

And I had no weapon about me ! I wished 
at once to strangle, rend asunder the vile woman, 
plunge my arms into her entrails! All her 
blood would not have sufficed to pay for my 
abominable torture. Panting like the tiger who 
sees the lion place her daw upon his prey, I 
had risen to my feet, and with my face bathed in 
perspiratioD, with sobs and groans, I gazed into 
the room, where I noticed nothing but was hor- 
rible. And I cried aloud — 

" Kty, pity ! that must not be ! I will not 
allow it !" 

Still tottering, furious, out of my senses, I 
had taken a step forward ; but then my hair 
stood erect, my eyes were wide open, while, my 
eyes piercing through the gloomy curtains like 
a sword, I at length succeeded in distinguish- 
ing objects. I tried to advance : I could not 
do so. Something all-powerful that wished to 
punish me, had fastened my feet to the ground, 
and made me biu^t into laughter. Horror ! I 
who saw all this, as if I were gone mad, felt a 
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pleasure at it which has no name in human 
language. I tried to advance once more, for I 
had heard sighs, and wished to know from which 
mouth they were exhaled. By a prodigious effort 
of all my muscles, I succeeded in moving my 
shoulder from the wall, and took another step : 
but, all my blood suddenly flowing back to my 
over-charged heart, I lost my balance, and fell 
a lifeless mass upon the balcony * * * 

LXVIII. 

When I recovered my senses, the window 
was all dark and closed. I passed my hands 
over the panes, but was unable to move them 
I walked along the balcony : all was darkness 
everthing was closed : they were all asleep. A. 
cold rage possessed me. At all hazards, I would 
see again this woman, whom I execrated with 
my heart, with my senses, with my soul, with 
my whole being! But how to penetrate to 
her ? I hung by my hands from the balcony 
and let myself fall into the garden. I walked 
round the house twenty times, pressing against 
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every door in turn to force it ; but I was too 
weak. At length I rolled on the gravel, and, 
hiding my face in my hands, began sobbing. 

" Betrayed, betrayed !" I repeated with de- 
spairing monotony. "And the sky above us 
has not fallen in !" 

Suddenly I rose, and thinking of nothing else, 
rushed onward through the darkness, as if I had 
assassins on my track. I traversed the entire 
garden. I clambered over the wall : I crossed 
the road : I entered the fields, and rushed for- 
ward with uncovered head, weeping and speak- 
ing to myself like a stricken deer flying before a 
ferocious pack of dogs, which are close at its 
heels. 

Whither was I going ! I did not know. I 
fled from the sight I had seen. I escaped at 
full speed, as far as possible, that I might no 
longer see the hideous sight, which had remained 
imprinted on my eyes. " Betrayed, betrayed !" I 
cried, to excite me to hurry. I fell into ditches. 
I rose bleeding, covered with perspiration .and 
mud, and set out again, haphazard, in the ter- 
rific darkness. I rushed through hedges of 
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thorns ; I left on them strips of my clothes and 
passed on. Invisible branches suddenly stopped 
me, by striking my chest ; nettles lashed my 
face : I stopped for a moment, but then con- 
tinued my hasty march. In this way I passed 
through the deserted streets of the villages, which 
reechoed beneath my feet ; the cultivated fields, 
where the wheat undulated between my legs, 
like waves ; the hills, the woods, the streams, 
the hedges, the roads, which turned round and 
roimd me in an incessant whirl. I could no 
longer breathe, and yet I ran on : I still wept. 
I still spoke. 

" Oh, my mother,*' I exclaimed, " if you only 
knew how much I suffer." 

All at once I found my feet in water. Before 
me stretched a large black expanse, which glided 
along in the obscurity, with lengthened and 
mysterious babbling. The moon, casting its 
silvery rays on this glistening surface, seemed 
an enormous serpent crawling toward me to 
swallow me. A fog surrounded me. I advanced 
tottering on the stones, but the rapid water pre- 
vented my progress. An execrable temptation 
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seized upon me. I gazed on the peaceful sky, 
in which shone the gentle planet of lovers, amid 
motionless clouds : I laid my hand on ray heart, 
and still advanced. The water ascended to my 
knees, but I still felt the clammy mud about my 
trembling feet. At length, unable to wait 
longer, exhausted by emotion and fatigue, mur- 
muring her naihe, and sobbing like ia woman, 
I threw myself forward, and rolled in the water, 
which hurried along with a hoarse and vengeful 
murmur.. 

< 

LXIX. 

After this, I know not what happened further. 
A horrible coldness had swallowed me up; a 
wild whizzing lacerated my ears ; . I was suffo- 
cating. Several times I rose on my knees, but 
was constantly beaten down by the weight of 
water. I at last forgot all else, in the belief that 
I was dying. 

When I re-awoke to the consciousness of life, 
I was in my own bed, with my head on fire. I 
opened my haggard eyes. All my limbs were 
trembling : a horrible fever shook my body from 
head to foot. Two friends were standing by my 

o 
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side, and looking over me. I spoke : they shook 
their heads. A man came and touched my 
arm, but he went away again, shrugging his 
shoulders. I began trembling again between 
the sheets. This lasted several days. 

I then learnt that fishermen had seen me at 
daybreak on the banks of the river, with myfeet 
in the water, my head buried in the mud, and 
senseless. They searched my pockets, found my 
card, and carried me to my house. On the 
road I was delirious ; they fancied that I was 
mad. I was so. 

Fanny, who knew nothing, and was astonished 
at not seeing me, came one morning ; but my 
valet stopped her at the doorway, and told h^ 
jail he knew. 

" He tried to drown himself," he said to h^, 
*^ and now he is insane." 

But she would not believe in suicide, and im- 
plored permission to enter. 

On that day, a fatigue without a name, 
bearing a semblance to that of corpses battened 
down in their coffins, kept me lying on my bads, 
my arms outstretched, my eyes open. Suddenly 
T perceived, in the doorway at the foot of my 
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bed, a human form^ which stood there and did 
not dare advance. I did not know at first what 
woman it was who came to see me — me, the 
dying man — dressed as she was in summer 
stuflFs so dainty and fresh, with bracelets on her 
arms and flowers in her bonnet ; and I did not 
understand why she had drawn the folds of her 
white veil over her face, and . held them there 
with her two hands, as if to prevent them slip- 
ping away. My friends had risen, and were 
standing at the extremity of the room, in order 
to respect, as far as was possible, a secret which 
did not wish to be penetrated. The woman, in 
the meanwhile, walked toward me, and I heard 
the rustling of her dress. She /bent over my 
bed, and moved her veil from her face. It re- 
freshed my soul to see this fresh, graceful face, 
perfumed in its health, bending over my bed. 

" Fanny !" I aH at once cried, raising my arms, 
and she sank sobbing on my breast. 

But memory returned with recognition, and, 
striking her in the face with my clenched fists, 
I unloosed her hold, yellmg like a madman — 

" Begone from this room !'* 
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She imagined that I was still mad. and turned 
away weeping; but, regaining some slight 
strength from my anger, I struck her once more 
on the shoulder, bounded from my bed, rushed 
upon her, and rolled on the ground at her feet. 

LXX. 

When my senses returned, I implored my 
guardians with clasped hands never again to let 
that woman enter my presence. But, as she 
could suspect nothing, and still believed in my 
madness, she daily returned — as I was told after- 
wards — and asked to be permitted to see me. 

" The physician has forbidden it," my inflex- 
ible valet replied. 

Then she oflFered him money and jewels ; but 
when she at last understood that the sight of 
her might kill me,' she went away, praying God 
to cure me, and offering him her life in exchange 
for mine. I knew nothing of this at the time. 
Days passed away, and to my misfortune, 
through the kindly attentions of which I was 
the object, life gradually flowed back into my 
veins and expelled the fever. 
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LXXI. 

At the end of sue weeks, I was on the high 
road to convalescence. My friends had already 
left me. Several times my valet asked me 
would I at length receive the person who ap- 
peared to love me so much, and the sight of 
whom had one day caused mo such a relapse. 
But, ever shaking my head, I exclaimed — 

" I discharge you if you allow her to enter 
here !" Still, by slow degrees, the desire of 
seeing her once again lodged in my heart, and 
ended by becoming an irresistible want. I cross- 
questioned my alarmed servant, who could not 
at all account for my coldness. He told me all 
I was yet ignorant of: she came every day, and 
he had quite exhausted his excuses to prevent 
her entering. 

" If she comes to-day," I suddenly murmured, 
blushing the while, " I will see her." 

I felt agitated, as if some mournful hope were 
struggling to spring into life again within me. 
Weakened by my illness, I felt hardly any anger, 
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but an intense grief had seized upon me^ and I 
believed — so great was the disgust I felt at 
everything — that I could not live longer. I 
only regarded the horrible night on which trea- 
son had stared me in the face as a bad dream. 
I still loved, and at the same time despised, the 
graceful and perfidious woman whose image 
never quitted me. I was awaiting something 
vague, which must terminate everything. 

Buried in a large chair near my window, and 
with closed eyes, I began to go over again men- 
tally all I meant to say to the faithless woman, 
when I felt my hand taken, and tears mingled 
with kisses upon it. • I opened my eyes : she 
was kneeling at my feet, pale, but still beautiful, 
too beautiful ! gazing upon me with eloquent 
tenderness. A perfiime rose from her. We 
did not speak. I began to weep. 

She rose, maternally holding my head between 
her bare arms, and kissing my forehead and 
hair. I allowed her to do so, because it seemed 
to me so pleasant to receive caresses which I 
had a right to receive until I had spoken. This 
was the reason why I did not speak. At length 
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as I still wepty and did not kiss her in turn, she 
said to me — 

" Has your love all gone, B^ger ?" 

" Not yet/' I replied, hiding my face in my 
hands. But she did not understand me, and 
stood before me in great alarm. 

I looked at her — I was surprised. 

'^ I implore you, Fanny, tell me it is a dream, 
or that I am mad. Tell me that I ought not 
to hate you ; for that causes me too great suf- 
fering." 

She did not blush — she did nbt turn pale. 
True as light — perhaps believing hersdf so — she 
kissed me gently : she seemed astonished. 

But, collecting all my strength, I took her 
charming waist in my arms, and made her sit 
down opposite me. 

" I know all !" I said to her. 

" What ? What do you know ?" 

'" I saw aD." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Why did you betray me ?" I exclaimed. 
'' You did not yield ; for he did not go to you, 
but you to him. It was you who, basely ex- 
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changing your part, went to his room to seduce 
him/' 

Yet she ,did not turn pale, and attempted to 

speak ; but, keeping my eye upon her, I conti- 
nued^ without anger, but cold as steel — 

" Must I tell you all ? I distrusted you : I 
bought the house adjoining yours at Chaville — " 

Here she turned pale, and said, " Well ?" 

" One night — a horrible night ! — for about a 
fortnight I had been watching you in vain. At 
the hazard of my life, I succeeded in entering 
the balcony of your house. I know not what 
the hour was. On my knees, at the window of 
your husband's room, I saw him — I saw all — 
as plainly as I see you. He was alone. You 
came in — " 

" It is not true !" she exclaimed, becoming 
more frightfully livid than before. She looked 
like a corpse seated on a chair in front of me. 

" Must I go on ?" I added. " You wore a 
blue cashmere dress ; your hair was undone, and 
I could see the white skin of your bosom shining. 
Your feet played in your satin and lace slippers ; 
your arms were naked. Calm as ever, even as 
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at the moment when you perjured yourself, you 
did not curse the man you went to tempt ; for 
you have two hearts. Oh, Fanny! you love 
two men — him and me !" 
^ She shook her head hastily, and in a low 
voice — 

" It is not so ! — it is not so ! Do you not 
know me?** 

"Must I go on?" I repeated. "You re- 
proached him with his treason, which is quite 
true. He , defended himself smilingly. You 
passed before him a hundred times; for you 
wished to fascinate him without his suspecting 
it, with your air of modesty, and you were per- 
fectly successful ; for he drew you to his heart, 
and, as you were not thinking of me, who 
almost died at the sight, you sank on his 
knees — " 

" Enough !" she cried. Then, she stopped, 
gazing on me without another word. She ap- 
peared to be suffering atrociously, but she did not 
weep. Her eyes were frightfully dilated and 
her parched lips quivered. I let my eyes fall 
through pity for her, yet I added — 
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*^ Know that I remained there, I who adored 
you, and it seems that shame and grief do not 
kill ; for I saw all, and I am not dead." 

We stopped gazing at each other like two 
statues. At length she said — 

** I must horrify you ?" 

" Yes.*' 

She wrung her hands. She rose. She 
raised her arms to heaven. At length she 
threw herself upon me as on a prey, and squeez- 
ing me in her arms as if she would stifle me, 
she pressed against my bosom, sought my lips, 
and said— 

" Well ? for all that, I adore you still.'* 

But, rising from my seat, I hurled her on 
the ground, and she remained there. Cower- 
ing at my feet, like the Magdalene with 
dishevelled hair, with her arms twined round 
my knees, and with a flood of tears, she ex- 
claimed — 

" Mercy, forgiveness ! I had lost my senses ! 
I was mad, but I love you still ! have pity on me." 

And she promised to submit to all I might 
demand ; of her own accord she proposed flight. 
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" Kill me sooner than repulse me. Tram- 
ple me beneath your feet — I was' guilty — but do 
not drive rae from you, I love you. You rend 
my heart." 

I lifted her up and forced her to sit down. 
She was now ashamed and hid her face, but 
I felt that I was pitiless, for my fury was kindled 
by the narrative I had given her of my suffer- 
ings. I left her there, then, the woman whose 
pride had so often imposed upon me. Still, 
she tried to cpnquer me,. and held out her arms 
to me ; but with a gesture, I threw them back 
on her face. 

" I tell you that I execrate and adore you,'* 
I said to her ; " that is my chastisement ; for I 
took another man's wife, and I deserve to be 
punished. You are now nothing more to me 
than a mass of corruption. You are an idol 
trailed through the mud. I saw you, you so 
modest in your demeanour, with your heavenly 
face and infantile eyes. I saw yoii, grotesque 
and hideous, writhing and yelling like the wolf 
in the dog's fangs ; silence, you behaved worse 
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than the creatures to whom that fearful man 
compares you ; *they do not He, whatever their 
other faults may be." 

" But he IS my husband/' she interposed. V 

" Have you no conscience ? answer frankly, 
if it* be true that you are an intelligent 
being, and that reason guided your fearful 
deed ? What forced you to go and seek him ?" 

She made an immense effort, and replied in 
a choking voice — 

"I saw that he was detaching himself from me: 
I feel no love for him since I love you, but I 
hold to him. Is it not natural? Divided 
between the desire of preserving his affection, 
and the fear of being obliged to shew him an 
equal affection, I wish to retain him when he 
retires, and when he draws near me, I strive in 
vain to escape from him. I yielded to duty, 
I feared lest he would leave me. The thought of 
my children abandoned with mo rendered me 
mad. Pardon me. The woman whose acquaint- 
ance he formed in London is the cause of it 
all. I feel a need for peace ; spare me, I was 
wrong, for I love you ; but I am only a woman. 
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And you do not know women. You do not 
know that there is often honesty in their 
treachery." 

"And your oath," I cried. 

She wrung her hands anew. 

" You lie when you say that you yielded to 
your duty ; you only yielded to your pride. It 
annoyed you to find yourself left by the man 
you do not love, who does not love you, but 
who oppresses, despises, and insults you. Did 
you not also yield to the cravings of an abomina- 
ble pleasure ? 1 tell you that I heard all." 

At this moment we looked at each other. 
She turned purple, attemped to fly, came back 
to me, and fell again on her knees. 
. " If you but knew how I detest myself, I 
should like to tear out* my heart from my body, 
my heart in pieces. I should have been quite 
satisfied with seeing you, listening to you, 
and feeling that you were near me. It is because 
I love you, that you are the sole being who is 
not a man in* my eyes. In all the world I love 
nothing but you. You are my life — " 

*' You love me ?" I exclaimed in my fury. 
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" But how do you love me ? above me, in your 
so pure heart there are vain considerations of 
the world, reasons of society, worldly habits — 
there is your husband. Do not speak of your 
children ! Besides, what is a love which knows 
not the virtue of sacrifices ? which tecoils before 
any' sacrifice — which is limited ? which is not 
an absolute surrender of the person, of every 
thought, of all the affections, of all the duties, 
all the virtues? Is it not the most radiant 
attestation of the exclusive, intolerant, and 
haughty passion, to ruin oneself for the being 
one loves, to destroy honour and the security 
for the future, to venture to crime for his sake, 
and torture the mind in seeking still higher 
proof? Love, though you never suspected it, 
dreams of nothing, and reserves nothing beyond 
itself. A sublime renegade, it tramples on the 
holiest things, drawing from the happiness it 
invents and imparts, the justification of its 
impassibility. But you ! woman of paltry devo- 
tion, narrow virtues, pale duties, you treat all 
, that as folly. It is too lofty for you ; you can 
see nothing in it ; what you love above all, is 
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your house, your comfort, the luxury Which 
surrounds you; it is the false esteem of the 
world, which cares no more for you than 
any one else ; it is a heap of absurdities you care 
for ! You love me, you say ? but would you sup- 
port the wprld's abandonment ? I ofiRared you 
my whole fortune; I would readily have given 
you all ; for your sake I would have robbed a 
poor box. Well, would y6u accept the slightest 
inconvenience to render me happy ? Then do 
not outrage love, that sovereign passion, which 
will not allow any other voice than its own to 
murmur round its throne. Because you sur- 
render, you fancy you love ! Go, I saw all, I tell 
you. You were with him, as you were with 
me. It cost you no more to pass from my 
arms to his than to change your dress." 

She at length rose despairingly, and wished to 
go. But I retained her, drove her to the end 
of the room, and leaning against the door with 
crossed arms — ' 

" You shall hear all !" I shouted. 

And then I began to pant: and, finding 
nothing more to say txy her, I threatened her 
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with my fists, yelling and raving, while she 
looked at me aside, with indescribable terror. 
At last, the words poured from my lips once 
again. 

" I never believed in you. I felt so thoroughly 
convinced that yqu deceived me, that in my 
turn, wretch that I am, I wished to sully our 
love. Hear, then, if you never suspected it, 
that I, who adored you, deceived you with the 
vilest of women !" 

But, she did not believe me, and doubtlessly 
attributing what I said to the impotence of fury, 
she made a gesture of superb denial. Crushed 
with grief, in spite of myself, my voice then 
became gentle and suppliant — ail my anger was 
overwhelmed by the weight of my pity. 

"Let me tell you, then," I muttered, as I 
clasped, my hands, "that I loved you at once 
like a mother, a wife, and a child. All the' 
pity, respect, tenderness, which may be contained 
in a heart ; all those delicious things, too touching 
not to be divine, I felt for you, from the first 
day that I saw you pass in your grace, your 
gentle calmness and your beauty. Let me tell 
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you that I had a picm$' adoitatian for yoa : ihAt 
I only dreamed of you : that yoia dwelled in tne 
like a second soul: th^t.I suffered more at your 
misfortunes than my own; that^ to renaove a 
doubt from your mind, I would teve snittlingly 
laid down the life which I only cared &t faecaiuse 
it caused you some pleasure. You see that I 
am weeping. I loved ev^&ing coDnected witti 
you: your children, your mother, your hiouse, 
your servants, the irritating chants of youi* cha- 
racter, your lace aiid your dressssu I fancy 4i)at 
I loved him too, hiniy because his image in my 
mind was incessantly combined with yours. I 
never loved my mother as T did yoa« I would 
have abandoned her with all I venerate for your 
sake. You were my eternal hope, my sweetest 
treasure, the perfect image of all that is pure-**-" 

'' Mercy !" she shrieked, falling again at my 
knees. . . 

" Well, Fanny, and yet you trampled on this 
respect, this incomparable love. You trampled 
on my heart—" 

" Mercy !" she said again. 

" Like the senseless ox, that crushes beneath 

p 
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its hoof the first field flowers. You have an- 
nihilated my existence, and now, like a hapless 
wretch who can no longer love any one, like an 
old man who has seen all his friends die around 
him, I feel there is no future before me. AU 
is branded, ell is rotten in my heart. I am old ! 
I am a hundred years of age! I am going to. 
die ! I am a sepulchre ! You know that I am 
all alone in the world — " 

** Mercy ! pity !" she cried, as she dashed her 
head against the walls. *^ Do not tell me that 
you are unhappy !" 

" Oh, unhappy ! that would not explain my 
state sufficiently. Language has not words to 
describe what I am. Ingrate ! it was not 
enough to rob me of my thought, my heart, my 
life : yqu must also take from me what I love 
most in the world: yourself, and more than 
yourself! the esteem I had for your person — '* 

" Pity ! pity !" she once more shrieked. 

"You have assassinated my youth. Well, 
may you never feel what I feel ! I adore you, 
and you cause me horror.^' 

As I said this, I tried to strike her and em- 
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brace her at the same moment : but I fdl to the 
ground, and at night, when I reopened my eyes, 
and felt for her in the silent room, I no longer 
found her. 

LXXIL 

The next day, I felt as if surfeited with 
vengeance. I experienced that species of cruel 
serenity which follows an execution. I was at 
last satisfied, like the judge who holds in his 
hands the undeniable proof of the crime he has 
punished. 

In directing my thoughts upon her, I felt 
no pity. Still, I clearly foresaw all the wearisome 
lassitude of her existence. 

" She will suffer a long time, and then she 
will hate me. Re-enchained beneath the yoke^ 
she will try in vain to bear it with courage. 
She is not made for resignation. Another will 
some day take my place. If he does not love 
her, she will dismiss him with contempt. If 
he love her, the same struggles, the same de- 
ceptions, the same tortures, will recommence 
immediately, and pass through the same phases. 
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So kmg as she lives, she will fatally pursue her 
daioiera. The ideal of love which carries Tier 
«way win Bot be effaced even by the snows of 
old age, and when wrinkles arrive, to prove to 
her that nothing is unchangeable here below, 
she will continue to evoke the phantom of a 
passion which has been, and will remain, her 
punishment. SIi^ will isolate herself from the 
worlds like sddiers wearied by the fire of twenty 
battles. Like them, detached from everything, 
swfeited with everything, she will derive the 
emotions of a new life from the hidden power 
0£ her recollections. Her children, whom she 
adores, will not console her. Perhaps they wilt 
despise her. Condemned to love for herself, 
she will never satisfy herself or any one else. 
Impotent for good, the vain research of hap- 
piness will be her eternal martyrdom. She will 
ever want a vice to be happy: she will ever 
want a virtue to render a man happy. She has 
too much heart, and not enough courage," 

Thus I at length estimated at a distance tho 
woman whom I now knew, at the expense of 
my happiness. I cannot say that I pitied her. 
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Though I felt myself worn out with fatigue, 1 
was still too irritated, as if years upon years had 
raised their dense barriers between us. I felt 
myself separated from her, but she still existed 
for me. 

Her reminiscence had marked me like a sear- 
ing iron. A convict of love, I could not efface 
the mark of the fire applied to my heart. 

LXXilL 

But if, in judging her, I could not pity her, 
it was not possible for me to turn my thoughts 
on myself without suffering in all the fibres of 
my being. AU that there was in me of love, 
of filial affection, of pious tenderness, of respect, 
exhaled from me like a mist, and dissolved into 
the tears I drank — a bitter liquid — upon the 
cross to which pitiless fate had attached me. 
That love struggled like a robust infant, that has 
tasted the joys of life and does not wish to die. 
That filial affection which I had naturally given 
her, owing to the difference between our ages — 
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that pious tenderness with which she inspired 
me — that respect, lastly, which was to her as an 
agreeable incense ; — all this — all that was better 
in me — melted in my heart, and was slowly 
evolved amid scented and perfumed caresses. 
Like a traveller awaking surprised on the im- 
mense steppes of Asia, by a mist floating along 
the ground, I felt myself vacillate in my resolu- 
tion, my prudence, my courage. All moved 
slowly around me in confused shapes. Every- 
thing fled : charming recollections, vain vows, 
tender wishes, regrets, desires — all were buried 
in the distance of my dreams, in silence, and 
left me alone in the midst of a great space. 
And from this misty whirlwind of sensations, 
wishes, and habits — from these impalpable oscil- 
lations of pain, pleasure, and hope, which were 
prolonged to the extreme limit of my vision, at 
length escaped a lengthened phantom, which 
rose, rose up to the sky, mournful, enwrapped 
in a pale shroud. This phantom I recognised 
from the desolation imprinted on its gloomy 
face, the apathy of its attitude, its dumbness. 
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and the bitter smile which played around its 
discoloured lips. Alas ! once before I had seen 
it rise before me in its fell proportions, and I 
had felt myself shiver with it in the folds of its 
cere-cloth. I was twenty years of age — I had 
just lost my mother — and from her freshly 
turned grave an icy solitude exhaled, and en- 
gulphed me in its arms. 

I wept. Around all spoke to me of her. I 
forgot all the injury she had done me. She 
had left a thousand traces ; she was still present 
in that room which I once so lovingly arranged 
to receive her. Beneath the ceiling that had 
sheltered her head — upon the carpet which her 
feet had so often trodden — among the furniture 
she had grazed with her dress — she still ap- 
peared to me, placid and consoling. Here 
opened to me its velvet arms the easy chair in 
which she bad so often sat — there, the cushion 
on which she rested her feet still retained the 
gentle imprint of her dainty boots — there, the 
flowers she loved, all withered, were mournfully 
dropping their leaves — there hung the curtains 
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which she had so many times raised with the 
end of her timid finger — there, still moved the 
pendulum of the clock from which she did not 
remove her eyes — there, her veil — here, her 
letters, gentle reflexes of herself — there, her 
comb, still scented with the perfume of her hair 
-—and there, lastly, cold and shut like a tomb, 
was the bed, on which we had so dften wept 
together. 

All now returned in floods to my memory — 
all that we ^ad said, all we had thought, all we 
had hoped. Like distant music borne by the 
sea-breeze, I heard her words singing in my ear 
— ^Uke the emanations of flowers which the night 
dew evolves, I smelt in my nostrils the odour of 
her exquisite skin — ^like the breath of spring, 
the scent of her kisses passed over my lips. 
My hand, which she had touched, burned — my 
forehead, which she had so often buried in her 
bosom, burned — my eyes, which she had adored, 
my mouth, which she had pressed, my chest, on 
which she had laid her head, burned. 

Oh, what pleasure I felt in touching her let- 
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ters, in smiling on her portrait ! I seemed to 
be still expecting her — ^that all this had not 
happened, and that she was coming back to me, 
as in the early days, to nestle on my shoulder, 
startled as the timid doe, and, throwing her 
arms round my neck, embalm my face with her 
freshness. 

But, at the same time, I felt something vague 
which detached itself from me with sighs and 
sobs — an immense grief overspread me — a las- 
situde for which I could not find a name para- 
lyzed all my thoughts. Dreamily, like a man 
lying on his death-bed, I said to myself — 

" All is over ! and we shall never meet again 
— ^we who loved each other so dearly !" 

LXXIV. 

I was so crushed that I felt a fear of growing 
weak again. While only thinking of myself, 
her image seized upon me once more. Not 
being able to tear it out of my mind, I fled with 
that image, hurriedly, withput looking behind 

» 
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me, like an incendiary who does not wish to 
hear the curses and groans which come from 
the flames enkindled bv his cruel hand ; I went 
away without saying whither I was going, for 
the sake of going, in order to escape. I shud- 
dered at ray own courage. But memory accom- 
panied me ; and often, along the road, memory 
and I wept together. 

One day, wearied with the sight of men, I 
left the beaten track, and buried myself amid 
the sands that border the mouth of the Loire. 
For thirty hours I walked without stopping. 
At length, towards evening, I set my foot in a 
desert. Then I resolved to make an end of it. 

But I did not wish it to be said that I killed 
myself without reflection, like a madman, or 
like a child worn out with the struggle. I 
therefore established myself at this spot to wrestle 
against myself, to render myself desperate, to 
learn whether the cure could be brought me by 
a guest less conventional than death. I allowed 
myself a year to live a different life, isolated, 
meditative, and austere. I was resolved on 
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nothing — I am waiting to the^ end. At times, 
while detesting myself, I hope still — I calculate 
on I know not what. I love, more than ever, 
that woman whose love brought me here. I no 
longer despise her. I forgive her. I feel that 
in her place I should have probably done the 
same ; and I declare that those who would have 
acted differently from her are worth less than 
her. At times, too, I curse her, and am angry 
with myself for not having strangled her. Thus 
I incessantly go from one extreme of love and 
pity to another extreme of fury and hatred. 
Oh, what a punishment it is to love ! 

My soul has now reached the end of its 
strength — my heart no longer beats. To-day, 
above all, when I have retraced for my own 
satisfaction the drama of my life, I experience a 
horrible temptation to complete it by a fearfiil 
episode. 

But why sooner here than near her, by her 
side ? Because I still retain the shame of a 
furious jealousy which does not wish to be tor- 
mented'. Like the wild beast, which, feeling 
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• 

that it has received its death-wound, seeks a 
cave wherein to breathe its last breath in peace, 
and hide its bones^ if I must die, I wish that it 
may be in a desert, far from the woman whom 
I loved too dearly. 



THE END* 



